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RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . . . $ 95,056,099.51 
*United States Government ey Direct 
or fully guaranteed. . . e 60,136,865.02 $155,192,964.53 

Corporate and Municipal Sienstiies (due 
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Other Real Estate. . . 581,078.79 
Customers Liability on Acceptances and 

Letters of Credit . 
Other Assets . . 
Income Accrued but not Collected 
Prepaid Expense . 


TOTAL OF ‘ALL RESOURCES $234,826,726.41 
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Our Liability on Acceptances and 
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Other Liabilities . 477,199.55 
Income Collected but net Earned . 560,743.98 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, Etc. en ° 168,638.53 
Capital Investment: 

Preferred Stock . . . 

Common Stock. .. . 

Surplus . . ° 

For Additional Retirement of Preferred Stock ld 

Reserves for Contingencies. . 2,205,859.07 


TOTAL OF ALL LIABILITIES $234,826,726.41 


*United States Government Securities carried at $5,275,000.00 in the foregoing state- 
ment are pledged to secure public deposits where required or permitted by law. 
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CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


The famous Houdon statue of Washington, 

modeled from life. It stands in the rotunda 

of the Virginia state capitol, where Wash- 
ington himself saw it 


The V-Way 


ALL ROADS lead to the war fronts 
these days, which means that BANKING 
points you in that direction, too. 

Each issue: will be a reliable guide- 
post along the V-marked way; at least 
we shall try to make it so. 


February 


In TH1s February number there are 
several highspots which we know you 
wouldn’t miss, but which we'll call 
attention to informally. First comes 
Roy A. FouLke’s readable, informative 
“Our Powerful Credit Weapon.” In 
preparing this article Mr. FouLKe 
interviewed four members of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association staff: Dr. 
PauL F. CADMAN, economist; WALTER 
B. FrENcuH, director of the Consumer 
Credit Department; A. G. Brown, di- 
rector of the Agricultural Credit De- 
partment; and Dr. Ernest M. FIsHER, 
director of Research in Mortgage and 
Real Estate Finance. Also, the inter- 
viewer interviewed himself; for when 
it comes to mercantile credit he could 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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Whore SAFETY counts 


The man who does electric welding works close to danger in almost complete 
safety. A fibre mask with special glass panel protects him against intense light, 
hot sparks and flying fragments of metal. » » In quite as practical a fashion, 
La Monte Safety Papers afford protection to banks and corporations. Their 
use provides an effective barrier against the ever-present hazard of check 
fraud. » » With most of the country’s largest banks and with leading corpo- 
rations, La Monte Safety Papers are regarded as the “Symbol of Safety.” 
In the seventy-one years since George La Monte invented safety paper, this 
common-sense safeguard has protected billions of dollars in transit. » » Your 
lithographer or printer will gladly show you samples and explain how your 
trademark or individual design can be adapted to “your own” check paper. 
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AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENT 
BANKS 


OF CANADA’S OLDEST BANK 
Receive Modern, Experienced 


Service 


Bank of Montreal provides for its 
American correspondent banks the 
benefits and facilities which natu- 
‘tally flow from 125 years’ successful 
| operation and a thorough acquaint- 
"ance with conditions in every part 
» of Canada. 

' With ample sound assets (over a 
" billion dollars), with more than a 
million deposit accounts, with 500 
' branches in Canada and Newfound- 
_land and with offices in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco, Bank 
of Montreal provides a strong or- 
' ganization for facilitating transac- 
| tions between the United States and 
Canada. 

_ Inquiries may be directed to our 
American offices or to the Head 
Office. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 
CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Over 500 Branches in Canada and 
Newfoundland 


BANK OF 
MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


ASSETS OVER A BILLION DOLLARS 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


hardly find a better authority than Roy 
A. FOuLKE. 


Keep Reading 

ALSO BEARING directly on the war are 
Dr. CapMAN’s discussion of the war 
financing; SHERMAN ADAMS’ views 
about wartime investing; and Epwarp 
N. Hay’s practical approach to the per- 
plexing personnel problems the war has 
either raised or accentuated, such as 
salary management, methods of over- 
time payment, ways of developing and 
holding employee goodwill, employ- 
ment programs for a bank. 

Then there’s Mr. LORENz’s article on 
bank costs in wartime. And Mr. Cot- 
EAN’s authoritative summarization of 
the housing situation is a “must.” 


Government Lending 


THE PART Uncle Sam is likely to have 
in keeping the credit weapon sharp is 
surveyed by OLIVER McKEE, a Wash- 
ington newspaper man. Mr. McKEE, a 
newcomer to the list of BANKING au- 
thors, has been in newspaper work since 
graduating from Yale University in 
1915—with the exception, that is, of 
two and a half years spent in the Army 
during the other war. He started his 
professional career with the Hartford 
Times, then moved to the Washington 
bureau of the New York World. He was 
an editorial writer for the good old 
Boston Transcript for four years after 
the war, and served that paper suc- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


124 Srars 


Here is the service flag of the Security-First 

National Bank, Los Angeles. It bears 124 

stars. Holding the banner are Private Ray- 

mond Garvin, 4th Air Corps, and Virginia 

Bradley, Women’s Emergency Corps. Both 
are on the bank’s staff 
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NO MATTER WHAT 
YOUR CHECK VOLUME 
MAY BE----- 


IBM PROOF MACHINES MAINTAIN A SMOOTH FLOW 
OF WORK THROUGH YOUR PROOF DEPARTMENT 


Work moves rapidly through a proving department equipped with IBM 
Proof Machines . . . the consolidation of sorting, listing, proving, and endorsing 
procedures into one simple operation permits this work to be done with a 
minimum amount of handling. A heavy day or a light one makes very little 
difference except in the speed with which operators work. Results are always 
the same because, regardless of the volume of checks, proof is constantly 
maintained. 


Such efficiency in the proving department has many obvious advantages 
both to the bank and the customers it serves . . . the time saving alone is 
an important one in these critical times when every minute counts. The 
certainty with which work is accomplished means extra minutes all along 
the line . . . for the manner in which checks are handled is reflected in many 
different departments. 


To learn more about this modern, streamlined check-proving 
procedure, address an inquiry to this company’s World Head- 
quarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


cessively as assistant and Washington 
correspondent. 

Two years ago he joined the staff of 
the Washington Evening Star and is still 
writing for that paper. In addition to 
his newspaper jobs, he has written for 
many magazines. 


Defense Bonds 


FoR SEVERAL months BANKING has 
been publishing pictures of bank pro- 
motional material on behalf of Defense 
Bonds and Stamps. This month we ex- 
pand our coverage to half a dozen pages 
of photographs and text. 


How Bankers Are Helping 


As wE note elsewhere, BANKING 
asked alumni and former students of 
The Graduate School of Banking for 
a brief report on what each was doing 
to help beat the Axis. We knew there’d 
be a hearty response, but we were 
hardly prepared for the deluge of mail 
that followed our letter. 

Many of the GSB men, in reporting 
their own activities, said they’d be 
greatly interested in reading what the 
other fellows were doing. 

All right, gentlemen—the reading be- 
gins on page 84 where you'll also find 
some news about the 1942 resident 
session. 


$500 Reward 


THE Boys who fly bombers and the 
fighter planes aren’t thinking about any 
other reward than the satisfaction of 
doing their job well. But maybe there’ll 
be a bit of added incentive—if any is 
needed—in the announcement that the 
Florida National Bank at Jacksonville 
would pay $500 to the crew of any 
American aircraft officially credited 
with sinking an Axis capital ship or de- 
stroyer. The bank’s board, in establish- 
ing a fund for the purpose, voted to pay 
the first reward to Mrs. Colin P. Kelly, 
Jr., widow of the captain who lost his 
life in sinking a Japanese battleship. 

We don’t know how large a fund the 
bank established, but we can’t suppress 
a feeling there’s going to be a run on it. 
And that, we have a hunch, would be 
highly pleasing to the Florida National. 


Between Us Gals 


HERE’s one from FRED N. SHEPHERD, 
who retired as executive manager of the 
A.B.A. a few years ago and now lives 
at Saratoga, California: 

“Too bad about that old guy’s check 
bouncing back,” remarked the blonde 
to her auburn-haired friend. 


February 1942 


Reducing Check Costs 


Don’t tell us, but just for your 
own information, make this lit- 
tle study. First, what did you 
spend for checks last year? 
Second, what portion did you 
recover from your customers? 
A quick subtraction reveals 
your net check expense. 


Why not cut it in half? Yes, 
even in the face of advancing 
price schedules you can do it 
if you will encourage 
your customers to 
use imprinted 
checks. They 

will gladly pay 

the small cost 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


which your buying power 
makes possible and they will 
be proud to use them because 
everyone likes to see his name 
in print and everyone likes 
Personalized Checks. 


This is the time to conserve 
your check inventories, and 
Personalized Checks reduce 
waste. This is the time to re- 
duce your net expense and you 
can do it effectively 
with the De Luxe 
Personalized 
Check Program. 
Write us for 
complete details. 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


Insist that your fire 
insurance bears these 
outstanding symbols 
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NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


burgh Kee 


KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL Company 
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“Can you suggest 
a safer place 
for these papers? 


“Let's send them 
to the Bankers Trust 
at Des Moines. We ve 
already opened an 
account there’ 


Today, many banks in coastal 
areas especially are looking to inte- 
rior correspondent banks for broader 
services than ever before. 

This bank invites correspondence 
with all banks to whom a connection 
in this territory would be helpful 
under present conditions. Depart- 
mentalized in every way, Bankers 
Trust offers complete safe-keeping 
service, at a location with distinct 
geographical and business advan- 
tages. 

With 1942, the Bankers Trust 
Company is completing its twenty- 
fifth year of service to the public, to 
business and to banking. Despite the 
many problems of this quarter cen- 
tury, resources have grown steadily 
from $2,600,000 in 1917, to the more 
than $26,000,000 of today. 


DES MOINES 
IOWA 


“Yes,” indignantly replied the latter, 
“and it was marked ‘insufficient fun.’” 
Long Distance 

Our “Booklets at Your Service De- 
partment” set a long distance record 
for itself recently. Requests for book- 
lets came from the Canara Bank, Ltd., 
of Mangalore, British India, and The 


National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd., 
Wellington. 


A Bank Clerk’s Odyssey 


How Pavut Stantey Hawkins of 
Madison, Wisconsin, a clerk in the 
National City Bank of Shanghai, made 
a 200-mile, 31-day journey to safety in 
Kinwra, China, after the Japanese at- 
tack on Shanghai, was told in a recent 
United Press dispatch. 

During the trip, said the correspond- 
ent, “Mr. Hawkins passed repeatedly 
through the Japanese lines, escaping 
sometimes by yards. Chinese peasants, 
villagers and guerillas fed, housed and 
clothed him. 

“Mr. Hawkins told how he had slept 
fully clothed for a month, how he had 
waded or swum more than 20 streams, 
how he had lived with Chinese farmers 
and guerillas, making himself under- 
stood mostly with his friends.” 

Reaching Kinwra, he asked “first for 
a bath and then the way to Chungking, 
where he wanted to join the American 
Army. He’s a lieutenant in the reserve. 

Mr. Hawkins left Shanghai the night 
of December 8, travelling by horseback. 

“On the fourth day,” he said, “I met 
Chinese farmers who took me to their 
local guerrilla headquarters. The guer- 
rillas gave me warm clothes, shoes and 
food. From the guerrilla headquarters I 
sent a radio message to the American 
Embassy at Chungking.” 


This statue of Lincoln in Springfield, Illi- 
nois, depicts him at the time of leaving for 
his first inauguration 
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Superior Quality 


MADE FROM COTTON FIBERS 


PARSONS PAPER CO. 


HOLYOKE - MASSACHUSETTS 


The bank directory service of 
superior convenience, scope 
and general merit by com- 
parison with any similar 
publication. 


Issued March and September 
$15.00 Per Copy 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


Largest Directory Publishers 
in the World 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES _ 

Polk Directory Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
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*43,538,557 
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150,000 


110,000 


5,000,000 


1941 


PA. 
F, S. D. 
1% % Bonds, Due 1942-66 


‘A, PA., BOROUGH OF 
nds, Due a 71 


Boods Dee 1943-72 
erings ) 
TROY, ROYAL 
OAK & SOUTHFIELD 
BIRMINGHAM) MI 


CH. 
‘'OWNSHIPS OF, F.S.D. No. 1 
%%,2% & 3% Bonds, Due 1942-65 


* 9,000,000 rete MASS., CITY OF 


Temporary Loan Notes 
ay ov. 7 and Dec. 31, 1941 
(Two Issues) 


CHARLESTON COUNTY, S. C. 
1% % Bonds, Due 1945-58 


CHELSBA, MASS., CITY OF 
1%% Bonds, Due 1942-51 


SANITARY DIST. OF 
ine Bonds, Due 1960-61; 
Opt. 1943-61 (Two Issues) 


1,000,000 oarsct. ILL., CITY OF 


R WORKS SYSTEM 
2 Due 1959-60 


218,000 Ay COUNTY, IO 


1%% Due 1347-50; 
Opt. 1947 


66,000 COOK COUNTY, ILL. 


S. D. No. 98 & 100, BERWYN 
2 % Bonds, Due 1951-58 
(Two Issues) 


135,000 v GE O 


61,000 


14% Bands Due 1942-66 


CRANSTON, L, CITY OF 
14% Bonds, Dae 1942- 51 


200,000 DANVILLE, VA., CITY OF 


1.70% Bonds, Due 1943-62 


EAST GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
62,000 CITY OF 


14% % Bonds, Due 1947-50 


J., CITY OF 


1.10 % Bonds, = 1947-50 


3,700,000 COUNTY, N. 


2% Bonds, Due 1942-51 


150,000 FOND DU LAC COUNTY, WIS. 


1% % Bonds, Due 1945-47 


215, 000 | or: IND., CITY OF 


111,000 


Bonds, Due 1947-54 
r wo Issues) 


. Y¥., TOWN OF 
% Bonds: I Due 1946-48 


150,000 HEMPSTEAD, 7 Y., TOWN OF 


U.F.S.D. No. 1 
144% Bonds, Due 1942-56 


132,000 N. Y. 


* 1,296,000 JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


VILLAGE O 
1.40% Bonds, Due 1942-71 


CITY OF 
4% Bonds, Due 1941-64 


96,000 KENOSHA, WIS., CITY OF’ 


114% Bonds, Due 1950 


127,500 LAKE CO 


UNTY, I 
Bonds, Due 50 


195,000 LAKE COUNTY, OH 


1 3,108,000 LOS ANGE 
DEPT. 


OHIO 
144% Bonds, Due 1942-51 


OF WATER & POWER 
114%, 2% &3% Bonds 
Due 1942-58; 1950-58 Opt. 1944 


411,000 COUNTY, OHIO 


65,000 ee Y., TOWN OF 
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1% % Bonds, Due 1943-52 


1.70 % Bonds, Due 1942- 50 


CALIF., CITY OF 


*$ 156,000 
80,000 
t 7,663,000 


Tt 1,061,000 


MAMARONECK, N. Y., TOWN OF 
U.F.S.D. No. 1 
1% % Bonds, Due 1942-51 


MEDFORD, MASS., CITY OF 
14% % Bonds, Due 1942-51 


MIAMI, FLA., CITY OF 
WATER TER REVENUE 
2%% & 3% Bonds 


MISSISSIPPI, STA’ 
& 2%4% Bonde Bee 1964; 
Opt. 1946 


* 792,000 
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NORWICH, CONN., TOWN OF 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
CITY OF 
2% & 3% Bonds, Due 1944-61 


OTTER TAIL COUNTY, MINN. 
LS.D. No. 21 

1%% Bonds, Due 1944-60; 
Opt. 1955 


PEEKSK N. Y., CITY OF 
1.60 % Bonds, Due 1943- 54 


PENNSYLVANIA, COMMON. 

WEALTH OF 

Lae Notes, Due May 31, 1942 
April 30, 1943 


PORTLAND, MAINE, CITY OF 
1% % Bonds, Due 1951 


PORTLAND, OREGON, CITY OF 
114% & 14 % Bonds, Due 1951-60 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H., CITY OF 
1% % Bonds, Due 1942-51 


the Year-End 


State and Municipal Issues 


Underwritten alone or with associates hy Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


t$3,000,000 


Tt 1,032,000 


t 725,000 
> 80,000 


265,000 


550,000 


ft 1,045,000 


243,000 


* $0,000 
t 3,000,000 
* 191,000 
t 1,450,000 
t 2,000,000 
* 95,000 
* 130,000 
* 458,000 
* 60,000 
* 175,000 
t 1,849,000 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., CITY OF 
2% Bonds, Due 1942- “61 


RAMAPO, N. Y., TOWN OF 
C.S.D. No. 1 
1.80 % Bonds, Due 1943-71 


RAMSEY COUNTY, MINN. 
1%4% Bonds, Due 1942-51 
, CITY OF 


RUTLAND, VT. 
1%% Bonds, Due 1946-55 


ST. PAUL, MINN., CITY OF 
1.30 % Bonds, Due 1942-49 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
CITY OF 
1% % Bonds, Due 1942-56 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y., CITY OF 
1.30% Bonds, Due 1942-55 


SCRANTON, PA., CITY OF 
2% Bonds, Due 1942-61 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, CITY OF 
114% Bonds, Due 1946-50 


SOUTH CAROLINA, STATE OF 
11%4% Certificates, Due 1944-53 


STAMFORD, CONN., TOWN OF 
114% Bonds, Due 1943-60 


SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL. 
14% Due 1943- 73; 
Opt. 1946 

TAMPA, FLA., CITY OF 
WATER REVENUE 

212%, 2%4% & 342% Bonds 
Due 1945-71 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
VILLAGE OF 

1.20% Bonds, Due 1942-56 


WEBSTER COUNTY, IOWA 
14%4,% Bonds, Due 1942-49 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., CITY OF 
2 % Bonds, Due 1942-61 
WOBURN, MASS., CIFY OF 
144% Bonds, Due 1942-51 


WOODBURY COUNTY, IOWA 
1% Bonds, Due Se 


YONKERS, N . CITY OF 
2.40% & 2.60% Bonds Due 1942-61 


* Underwritten alone by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 

¢ Account headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 

} Member of Underwriting and Distribufing. Group 
(Calendar year to December 29, 194D 


INVESTMENT FUNDAMENTALS RE-ANALYZED 


Because of recent changes in the 
investment outlook, 
Bond Review of Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc. is devoted to a re-examina- 
tion of investment fundamentals in 
the light of new conditions under 
investments in American 


business and municipalities must 
be made, Recommendations for a 
prudent investment policyare made, 
recognizing recent and prospective 
developments. Of importance 
to every investor... sent without 
obligation ...ask for leaflet KC-32. 


Descriptive circulars and current quotations will be supplied for 
any of the above securities upon request 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


. NEW YORK, 35 Wali Street 
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HE OUTLOOK. With all the discussion of rationing, 
scarcity, priorities and sacrifice, there is one basic 
fact about our prospective production and the gen- 

eral business outlook that is not getting the attention it 
deserves. It is that our industrial and agricultural capac- 
ity has never been put to any real test such as now ap- 
pears inevitable. The simple truth is that we have barely 
started to produce because we have never made any- 
thing like full use of our manpower and brainpower. 

A visit to any city or town in the country today, with 
eyes and ears open, will show clearly enough what vast 
amounts of first-class leisure remain to be sacrificed to 
the cause of winning the war, what huge totals of work- 
ing hours are never worked and how many highly capable 
brains are not being used by the Government for the 
purpose of carrying the war to a successful conclusion. 


The OLD TIME RELIGION. Before we can speak with 
confidence about our capacity to produce war and essen- 
tial civilian goods there would have to take place a 
fundamental change in certain habits of thought, some 
cherished, but others just habits. In other words, it is 
going to take more than the conversion of plants to war 
production and the building of new plants to show what 
can be produced. There must also be a conversion to the 
old time religion of hard work involving nothing less 
than the sacrifice of our tradition of hours convenient to 
labor and output restricted to market. 

This seems like a perfectly obvious course to pursue in 
the most critical period of our national history and it 
might be assumed that restrictive ideas had already been 
discarded. This is not true, however, because the whole 
of industry, from top to bottom, has long been geared to 
the idea of convenience in working hours and the princi- 
ple of getting as much as possible for producing as little 
as possible. The tradition is of such long standing we 
have almost forgotten how to think in terms of a bound- 
less demand for goods and people to make them. 

Today there is a market for war goods that is unlim- 
ited and a necessity for producing them that is unques- 
tioned. We still have to take off the checkrein and 
give business its head. 


Two WAYS TO PROCEED. In moving ahead from here, 
which is the only way we can go, all business and labor 
are in the same wagon and they have a theoretical choice 
of two roads, although it is almost entirely up to the 
Government which one they choose. One is toward 
longer hours of work for everyone, with little or no in- 
crease in wages, also the addition of new millions of per- 
sons to factory rolls, particularly through the use of wom- 
en for war production. This road would also require a 
change of incentive from pay and profits to the expecta- 
tion of benefits that will accrue from winning the war. 
The other way means a period of constantly rising 
wages and profits, substantial overtime pay and bonuses, 
the continuation of all the easy-going customs generally 
lumped together as social gains, including convenient 


The Condition of BUSINESS 


pre-war working hours, short weeks and restrictions of 
various kinds on the employment of new workers. The 
chances are that we shall try this one at first and shift 
over to the other one later. 


Barrisa Our ally, Great Britain, sup- 
plies us with plenty of evidence on how these two alter- 
natives work out under stress of actual war. In order to 
preserve the traditional reward incentive, the British 
Government tried for awhile to carry on with the sort of 
thing that we are trying over here, namely, makeshift 
wage and price control, but they gave it up when it did 
not work. 

It was soon apparent to them that the pay which a 
worker or his boss received made little difference if there 
was nothing much that they could spend it for. So ex- 
perience has carried England the full distance to where 
money has become of minor importance and ration 
cards very essential. 

At this point, however, the experience in England and 
what is likely to happen here definitely part company. 
The principle of mass production has never been de- 
veloped in England to the extent we are familiar with 
here. Moreover, even with the war to push them, they 
show much less willingness than we do to throw out old 
processes and substitute new and faster equipment. 


How TO READ INDEXES. The impact of the war has 
made an appreciable difference in the way we must read 
our various indexes from now on. The various factors 
that go to make up the business picture are the same but 
in many cases they have taken on a special wartime sig- 
nificance. Here are some things that should be watched: 


Ixpusretat PRODUCTION. The division between dur- 
able and non-durable manufactures is a very rough 
measure of the trend of output of goods available for 
war purposes and civilian consumption. The production 
of durable goods in November 1941 was 212 per cent of 
the 1935-39 average, while non-durable goods amounted 
to only 142 per cent of that average and the production 
of minerals was only 133 per cent of the base period. 


Paces. In wartime, with price fixing and rationing, 
the significance of price quotations cannot easily be de- 
termined. In the first World War prices rose substan- 
tially and the consumer with a fixed amount of buying 
power had to curtail his purchases. During the present 
war the most common practice has been to supply the 
citizen with an increasing amount of money but restrict 
the supply of goods which he is permitted to buy with 
that money. Hence the various anti-inflationary steps 
which the Government has taken or is contemplating. 

Payrouts. An analysis of payrolls by geographical 
areas furnishes an interesting guide to the districts 
which have received the increased buying power which 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 55) 
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To Meet Rising Costs 
Banks Are Taking 
These Steps 


Studying operating routines in 
order to eliminate delays, wait- 
ing, needless motions, idle 
machine time. 

Studying forms that come up 
for reprinting, to determine 
whether they might be simpli- 
fied—or even eliminated—to 
cut clerical costs. 

Training operating department 
employees to do their work the 
easy, simple, fast way. 
Equipping employees with 
machines which do more auto- 
matically, thus eliminating 
many manual operations. 


Facing a constantly increasing volume 
of work .. . handling a host of extra 
items ... handicapped by an acute 
shortage of trained personnel—banks 


are experiencing steadily rising costs. 


That is why so many bank operating 
heads are consulting with Burroughs 
. .. Why they are utilizing Burroughs’ 
experience and technical knowledge 
of machines, applications and pro- 
cedures in making plans to meet to- 


day’s changing conditions. 


Can Burroughs be of help to you? 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 


February 1942 


Meeting Today’s Rising 

Operating Costs 
| 


Th 


The Washington news in The National 
Prospect is reported for BANKING by 
HERBERT M. BRATTER. 


Washington, D. C. 


Defense Bonds for common 
trusts 


FEDERAL RESERVE Bulletin 
reports that the United States 
Treasury has ruled that national 
banks, acting in a fiduciary capacity, 
may purchase Defense Savings Bonds 
for investment under a common trust. 
A bank operating a common trust, 
according to the Treasury, may buy F 
and G bonds to the limit allowed by the 
regulations governing the issuance of 
these bonds. 

In analyzing periodic valuations to 
be placed on the bonds held by the 
banks in common trust funds, the Re- 
serve Board concludes “that the most 
appropriate basis for the valuing of 
such bonds for the purpose of such a 
common trust fund be the redemption 
value of such bonds.” 


War Insurance Corporation 


AT THIS writing there has been little 
news about the War Insurance Corpo- 
ration since Federal Loan Administra- 
tor Jesse Jones announced its creation 
in December. This RFC offspring, en- 
dowed with a $100,000,000 capital, 
extends protection to property owners 
in the whole country, including Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

The WIC “will provide reasonable 
protection against losses resulting from 
enemy attacks which may be sustained 
by such property owners through dam- 
age to, or destruction of, buildings, 
structures and personal property, in- 
cluding goods, growing crops and 
orchards.” Accounts, bills, currency, 


- debts, evidences of debt, money, notes, 


securities, paintings and other objects 
of art will not be covered. 


10 
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When the plan has been fully worked 
out, it is expected that a premium may 
be charged for coverage of losses in 
excess of some stated amount. In the 
meantime, no application or report 
will be required unless there is a loss, 
Mr. Jones has announced. No protec- 
tion will be available to owners of 
property who, in the opinion of the 
President, are unfriendly to the United 
States. 


Army advance payments 
increased 


To FURTHER decentralize procure- 
ment procedure the War Department 
has authorized the chiefs of supply 
arms and services, on their own, to 
make advance payments up to 50 per 
cent on contracts under $5,000,000 for 
the War Department. This step fol- 
lowed the authorization for supply 
branches to award such contracts up to 
$5,000,000 in their own offices and 
further to delegate authority to field 
procurement agencies to make awards 


No Confiscation 


SECRETARY of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., has given out this 
statement in denial of any intention 
on the part of the Government to con- 
fiscate savings deposits: 

“In view of recurring rumors that 
the Government was planning to con- 
fiscate savings accounts, Secretary 
Morgenthau today entered an em- 
phatic denial that this was so. 

“T wish to state most emphatically 
that there are no foundations what- 
ever for such rumors. The Federal 
Government does not have under con- 
sideration any proposal involving 
the confiscation of savings deposits of 
this country for any purpose. 

“Furthermore anyone circulating 
rumors of this character is acting 
against the welfare of the nation.” 


without sending them to Washington 
for approval. 

The chiefs of supply arms and serv- 
ices now have the power to redelegate 
to their field offices, authority to make 
advance payments on contracts within 
limits prescribed by such chiefs of 
supply arms and services. Direct ad- 
vance payments to prime contractors 
will be limited generally to 30 per cent 
of the contract totals, but in cases 
where sub-contractors need additional 
financial assistance, this total will be 
increased to 50 per cent, of which 20 
per cent will be advanced to the sub- 
contractors. 

The object is to encourage the use of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


Morors ConvEeRT 


More than 200 automobile executives, labor and government representatives 
met in Washington to plan conversion of the automobile industry to war 
weapon production. Below, left to right, R. J. Thomas, president, United Auto- 
mobile Workers; Sidney Hillman, member, War Production Board; Leon Hen- 
derson, price administrator; Paul Hoffman, president, Studebaker Corporation; 
Edsel Ford, president, Ford Motors; Lt. Gen. W. S. Knudsen, member, War 
Production Board; and C. E. Wilson, president, General Motors 
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New 1942 C C H 
FEDERAL TAX 
GUIDE SERVICE 


LOOSE LEAF—ALWAYS UP-TO-DATE 


ARTIME demands for sharp increases in national revenue 

forcibly underline the importance of federal taxation in the 
conduct of business and personal affairs. The new 1942 CCH 
FEDERAL TAX GUIDE SERVICE, now ready, brings subscribers 
continuously the facts and data essential for swift, trouble-free 
handling of everyday federal tax questions . . . speeds the flow of 
revenues vital to the furtherance of the war. 

Practical and understandable, this handy loose leaf manual gives a 
straightforward explanation of the basic federal tax law, essential 
full texts, filled-in forms and other helps, supplemented by current 
reports of important new developments throughout the year. In- 
cluded, without additional charge, is the loose leaf CCH Internal 
Revenue Code Service, reproducing the Code in full, official text, 


always to-date. 


White jor Complete Details 


x) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING.) 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNGSEY BLDG. 
- New CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
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NATIONAL PROSPECT—Cont. 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Other 


United States Government Obligations, 
direct or fully guaranteed . . . 


Other Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . . 
Loans: 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate Mortgages 
Overdrafts 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Im- 
provements 
Other Real Estate 


Accrued Income Receivable—Net 


$ 84,381,368.15 
16,702,892.31 
73,810.01 


Prepaid Expense 
Customers’ Liability Account of 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


TOTAL RESOURCES .... 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 


Commercial, Bank and Savings . $583,587,130.17 
U. S. Government 21,644,544.32 
Treasurer, State of Michigan 13,580,079.30 
Other Public Deposits .  18,064,099.93 
Capital Account: 

Preferred Stock (350,000 shares) 
CommonStock(1,000,000shares) 
Surplus 

Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Retirement of Pre- 
ferred Stock 


Reserve for Common Stock Dividend 
No. 15 payable February 2, 1942 


Reserves . 


8,750,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
11,250,000.00 
4,776,923.50 


125,000.00 


Our Liability Account of Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .... 


$235,807,326.77 


278,584,925.82 
54,668,827.07 
900,000.00 


101,158,070.47 


1,067,383.35 
1,490.25 
1,718,666.16 
621,476.71 


2,276,310.97 
$676,804,477.57 


$636,875,853.72 


34,901,923.50 


412,500.00 
2,337,889.38 


2,276,310.97 
$676,804,477.57 


United States Government securities carried at $46,415,169.91 in the foregoing statement 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES S. HOLDEN 
JAMES INGLIS 


HENRY E. BODMAN 
ALBERT BRADLEY 

CHARLES T. FISHER 
JOHN B. FORD, JR. WALTER S. McLUCAS 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


PETER J. MONAGHAN 
R. PERRY SHORTS 
WILLIAM S.KNUDSEN GEORGE A. STAPLES 
CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. ALVAN MACAULEY R.R. 


WILLIAMS 


C. E. WILSON 


This bank acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 


+ 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


assecuneat 
Donald M. Nelson, newly appointed chief of 
war production 


sub-contractors in the war production 
effort. General supervision of advance 
payments is retained by the Under- 
Secretary of War, but there are being 
set up in the offices of the chiefs of the 
supply arms and services and in the 
War Department’s procurement offices 
in the field, sections manned by experi- 
enced legal, financial and production 
personnel, competent to pass on these 
advance payments. It has been the 
policy of the Department, in order to 
expedite the war program, to make ad- 
vance payments, on request of the con- 
tractors on contracts for supplies or 
equipping new facilities where it has 
been thought that production would be 
facilitated. 


$56,000,000,000 


THIS COUNTRY expects to spend on de- 
fense in a single year no less than $56 
billions. If we spent $56 a minute every 
minute of the day, every day of the year, 
every year until the money was gone, 
how long do you think it would take to 
spend $56 billions? * 


FDIC reports 


SincE 1938, FDIC reports, there had 
been a substantial growth in the amount 
of deposits held by insured banks, in 
the amount of deposits insured, and in 
the number of insured bank accounts, 
but a decline in the percentage of total 
deposits covered under the $5,000 limit. 
The $5,000 individual deposit insurance 
limit fully protects 981 of each 1,000 
depositors in insured banks. The 
FDIC’s liability under the $5,000 limit 
was, on September 24, about $26,000; 
000,000. In 13,434 insured banks there 
were 67,000,000 insured accounts, with 
total balances totaling about $68,000, 


* 1900 years. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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INSURANCE 
Atds Industrial Teamwork 


To assure continuous flow of aluminum and other vital 
defense materials, factories, smelters and machinery must 
be carefully planned to minimize danger of loss through 
hazard. Insurance is on hand to replace when mishaps 
halt InpustriaL Teamwork. More than that, it provides 
facilities to ferret out and plan against traps and hazards 
to clear the track ahead for full-speed production. Finally, 
Insurance reserve dollars invested in industry become 
bone and muscle to the ramparts of production. 


«x THE HOME ~« 
Sasurance Company 


NEW YORK 
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TRUST COMPANY 


December 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks ....... $ 365,609,706.20 
_ 340,928,747.80 


State and Municipal Bonds ....... 30,085,722.18 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank... .. 2,246,750.00 
Loans, Bills Purchased and 
Bankers’ Acceptances ......... 260,309,534.41 
Other Real Estate Equities ....... 2,949,876.40 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . 5,597,842.60 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 2,411,451.24 
$1,080,505,866.79 
LIABILITIES 
Preferred Stock ..... $ 8,892,780.00 
Common Stock ..... 32,998,440.00 


Surplus and 


Undivided Profits . . 42,233,744.36  84,124,964.36 


Common Stock Dividend 
(Payable January 2,1942)....... 824,959.50 

Preferred Stock Dividend 
(Payable January 15,1942)...... 222,319.50 
Outstanding Acceptances ........ 6,255,708.11 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills ........... 355,254.15 
$1,080,505,866.79 


DIRECTORS 


EDWIN M. ALLEN CHARLES FROEB Cc. R. PALMER 
President, Mathieson Chairman, Lincoin 
Alkali Works, Inc. Savings Bank & Co., Inc. 

EDWIN J. BEINECKE PAOLINO GERLI 


Chairman, Sperry & President, President, Scranton & 
Hutchinson Co. E. Gerli & Co., Inc. Lehigh Coal Co. 

EDGAR S. BLOOM 
and West Indies Co srs 
rporation 
Steamship Lines JOHN L. JOHNSTON 

LOU R. CRANDALL President, HAROLD V. SMITH 
President, George A. Lambert Company President, Home 


Insurance Co. 

Company OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
CHARLES A. DANA Simpson 
President, Spicer Bartlett 
Manufacturing Corp. 
ELLIS P. EARLE 
President, The Jones- : 
Nipissing Atkinson Corporation Corporation 


HORACEC.FLANIGAN SAMUEL McROBERTS HENRY C. VON ELM 


Vice-President New York City Vice-Chairman of the Board 
JOHN M. FRANKLIN JOHN P. MAGUIRE ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 
President, United States President, John P. Maguire President, Western Union 


Lines Company & Co., Inc. 


67 BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Both Common and Preferred shares have a par value of $20 each. 
The Preferred is convertible into and has a preference over the 
Common to the extent of $50 per share and accrued dividends. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


President, Cluett, Peabody 


GEORGE J. PATTERSON 


Thacher & ERNEST STAUFFEN 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


CHARLES L. JONES GUY W. VAUGHAN 
President, Curtiss-Wright 


Telegraph Company 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


NATIONAL PROSPECT—Cont. 


INTERNATIONAL BREWS 
Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
leaving Washington for Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Bidding Mr. Welles God-speed was, 
left to right, Seiior Dr. Don Juan José Soler, 
Minister of Paraguay, and Dr. Carlos Mar. 
tins, Brazilian Ambassador. Mr. Welles is 


at the right 


000,000. Detailed data were released by 
FDIC in a statement of December 19, 


Local debt decline noted 


STATE AND LOCAL government debt 
outstanding on June 30, 1941 amounted 
to $20,183,000,000, a decrease of $42, 
000,000 during the 12 months, accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau. This slight 
decrease reversed the moderate upward 
trend which typified non-Federal public 
debt behavior in the pre-defense period 
and is in striking contrast with the 
$6,008,000,000 increase in Federal pub- 
lic debt during the 1941 fiscal year. 

With the addition of the $48,979, 
000,000 Federal debt as of June 30, 
1941, the total public debt — Federal, 
state, and local — amounted to a new 
all-time high of $69,162,000,000. This, 
the Bureau states, is equivalent to $521 
for each person in the continental 
United States — $41 higher than the 
corresponding 1940 per capita public 
debt. These figures do not include 
Federal borrowing for defense and war 
needs since June 30, 1941. 

Of the total debt, the Federal debt 
comprised 71 per cent, the state debts 
5 per cent, and that of the local govern- 
ments 24 per cent. The proportion rep- 
resented by Federal debt was approxi- 
mately the same as in 1922, shortly after 
the first World War, although the aggre- 
gate public debt was only $33,219,000, 
000 in that year. In 1912, state and 
local governments accounted for 79 
per cent of the $5,692,000,000 total 
public debt. 


“Holding down” inflation 
SIMULTANEOUS wITH the issuance 


of the Byrd committee’s preliminary 
report, recommending budget econo 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 
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THIS SINGLE STORY Dennison Plaza rivals sky- 
scrapers in downtown Indianapolis, Ind., 
in attracting profitable tenants. A typical 
shop front in the Plaza is shown above. 


MODERN Pittco Front often 
means the difference between a 
business property that barely makes 
enough to pay taxes... and one that 
yields a regular, dependable revenue. 
Like other bankers, you will find 
that the profit-advantages of a Pittco 
Front far exceed the original cost of 
building it. This is especially true of 
a Pittco Front used to face an entirely 
new structure — like the one illus- 


| 
ITTCO STORE FRONTS | 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH stench fot Glass and hint 


February 1942 


THE SHINING PITTCO FRONT of the Dennison Plaza beckons customers daily to a cleaning establish- 
ment, restaurant, parking lot, service station, cocktail bar and sandwich shop. There’s one con- 
tinuous, harmonious Pittco Front for all, View immediately above shows handsome Pittco 
entrance to parking lot and its adjoining office. Architects: Pierre & Wright. 


trated, where the gleaming Pittco 
Front was an undoubted factor in its 
successful competition with estab- 
lished locations for progressive ten- 
ants. But a Pittco Front can be used 
with equal benefit in modernizing a 
run-down, partially empty old build- 
ing .. . or to give extra rent-appeal 
to individual shops. Because Pittco 
Fronts have proven such dependable 
business-getters, many banks make it 


a point to encourage loans for Pittco- 
remodeling purposes. 

Send for our free, illustrated book- 
let describing in detail some of the 
many Pittco Fronts which today are 
winning new customers and making 
more money. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below — and the book 
will be sent to you with no charge or 
obligation whatever. It’s packed 
with profit-making ideas. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2211-2 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


send me, without obligation, your new, 


Please 
illustrated booklet, ‘ ‘Pittco Store Fronts—and Their 
Influence on Retail Sales.” 
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BOOKS: 


If you want any of the books mentioned on this page, send 
your check for the published price to BANKING, 22 East 
40th Street, New York. Your order will be filled promptly. 


Our World 


Tuis AGE OF FaBLe: The Political and Economic 
World We Live In. By Gustav Stolper. Reynal and 
Hitchcock, New York. 369 pp. $3.00. 


i this remarkable series of essays the author pays his 
respects to seven fables of the economic world and seven 
of the political world. Under economics there are the 
fables of state and government; of perfect capitalism; 
of perfect planning; inflation and deflation; gold; pro- 
duction for profit versus production for use; poverty 
amidst plenty. Section two covers the political fables 
of have and have not nations; the economic causes of 
war; Britain’s decline; British imperialism; the workers’ 
paradise; the German miracle; and decadent democracy 
and efficient dictatorship. 

It is a very common-sense, although not necessarily 
orthodox, discussion of the means to get the maximum 
amount of satisfactions out of our economic system. 
The author weighs the advantages of a dictator state 
and government planning as opposed to planning by 
individual producers and consumers. An excellent 
background of recent economic history is supplied. 

This book is a must for all serious students of eco- 
nomics or finance. It is recommended for all bankers, 
and for economists as an antidote to recent works of 
John Maynard Keynes and Alvin H. Hansen. It is a 
distinct contribution to an understanding of the eco- 
nomics of insolvency. The literary style is not only 
easy to read, but entertaining. 

R. W. B. 


Scarcity Value in Humans 


Tue Facts or Lire 1n Business. By J. Stanley 
Brown. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 196 
pp. $1.50. 


Tae personnel director of the Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company, New York, tells young people some 
things that ought to help them get ahead. His first 
purpose is to show that regardless of such business 
realities as “pull” and favoritism, a man can progress 
if he realizes that “life pays dividends on scarcity 
value.” His second purpose is to outline some of the 
musts, the whys and the why nots in the path of the 
candidate for success. The importance of human 
“scarcity value” is repeatedly emphasized; indeed the 
essence of the book is its explanation of the difference 
between “sheer man-power” and the types of men for 
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whose services business and industry bid comparatively 
high. 

Mr. Brown tells young people to analyze themselves 
and cultivate the personal qualities the other fellow 
doesn’t have; he also urges them to develop the tech- 
nique that will make the most of those qualities. Well 
written and crammed with practical advice, this is a 
wise little book. 


Insurance 


How To Protect Your HoME AND SAVINGS. By Ben- 
nett Moore. Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton. 104 pp. $1.50. 


Hezz, in plain English, stripped of technicalities, is the 
story of what insurance can and should do for the home 
owner and the car owner. Mr. Moore, vice-president of 
Liberty Mutual, has a conversational style that makes 
easy reading, and he discourses pleasantly about some 
79 ways for avoiding losses. The full page sketches by 
Frank Etienne add greatly to the interest of a very use- 
able book. 


Other Books 


BANKING OPERATIONS IN OHIO, 1920-1940. By J. M. 
Whitsett. Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 217 pp. $2.50. Dr. Whitsett, assist- 
ant professor of money and banking at Cleveland Col- 
lege, analyzes changes in Ohio’s economic and banking 
structure; trends and contrasts in assets and liabilities 
of Ohio state and national banks; trends and contrasts 
in liquidity, investing policy, and other ratios; and cur- 
rent trends in earnings and expenses. It is a complete re- 
gional study of banking practices and trends. 

THE SECURITIES MARKET AND How It Works. By 
Birl E. Shultz. Harper & Brothers. 433 pp. $5. The for- 
mer dean of the New York Stock Exchange Institute 
gives a complete and authoritative picture of “the mar- 
ket’s” operations. 

Excess PROFITS AND OTHER FEDERAL TAXES ON 
CorPORATIONS, 1941-42. By Robert H. Montgomery, 
Ronald Press, New York. 710 pp. $7.50. FEDERAL 
TAXES ON EstaTES, TRUSTS AND Girts, 1941-42. By 
Robert H. Montgomery. Ronald Press, New York, 761 pp. 
$7.50. Here are two of Mr. Montgomery’s familiar an- 
nuals. The former, obviously, is for corporations; the lat- 
ter is more for individuals, interpreting developments re- 
sulting from the 1941 law and from rulings and decisions 
of the past year incident to tax administration and court 
review of contested questions. 


A Correction 


The publisher of CANADIAN BANKING by E. L. Stew- 
art, noted in December BANKING, is the Ryerson Press, 
Toronto, not the Riverton Press as published. 
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NATIONAL PROSPECT—Cony. 


mies of approximately $1,300,000,000 
per annum, the OPM announced that 
America’s war program since June 
1940 totaled $74,440,000,000, including 
cash appropriations, net contract and 
tonnage authorizations, and RFC com-| 
mitments. 

In issuing the above recommenda-| 
tion, the Joint Committee on Non- 
defense Expenditures stated its belief 


that “substantial reduction in non- 
essential spending would be of material 
aid in holding down inflationary price 
increases.” The immediate question, 
then, appears to be whether the savings 
which it recommends, and Congress 
enacts, will be sufficiently “substan- 
tial.” 


Budgeting for inflation 


SENATOR PrENTISS M. Brown of 
Michigan, in starting Senate debate on 
the price control bill, pointed out the 
heavy cost of inflation in war financing. 
Citing Bernard M. Baruch’s statement 
that price rises in World War I cost 
the American Government more than 
$13 billions, Mr. Brown said: 


Price rises in the present program have 
already cost us more than $2,000,000,000 
on the basis of expenditures of only about 
$11,000,000,000. Mr. Henderson told us that 
even if no further increases occur, the pro- 
gram of $67,000,000,000—as it was estimated 
on December 7—will cost us about $81,- 
000,000,000. In other words, existing price 
increases have cost the Government $13,- 
500,000,000 on the basis of our original pre- 
war program. That was what inflation cost 
us last time. And if prices continue to in- 
crease at the rate they had increased up to 
December 7, Mr. Henderson estimated that 
it would cost us an extra $31,000,000,000. 
That was the entire cost of World War I. 


Tax Anticipation Notes 


BETWEEN Avcust 1 and January 
6 the public purchased nearly $2,500,- 
000,000 of “tax savings notes.” A new 
series, maturing in two years, was 
issued on January 1. These notes are 
acceptable at par and accrued interest 
not only in payment of Federal income 
taxes, but may be presented in pay- 
ment of estate and gift taxes as well. 
The new notes of both series are avail- 
able in the same denominations as 
heretofore and in addition, Series A 
is now available in denominations of 
$500 and $1,000. 

Since January 1 Defense Savings 
Stamps are acceptable at their face 
value in lieu of cash as payment for 
notes. This permits accumulation of 
Savings Stamps for payment of Tax 
Savings Notes. 
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HELP SELL DEFENSE BONDS 
with this 


FREE DISPLAY! 


Designed especially for banks. 


Features accurate model of the Lockheed P-38 interceptor 
with interesting information on how America’s war planes 
are built. 


Bank window tests have actually proved the “traffic 
stopping” ability of this display. 
Can be used in windows or lobby as you require. Its flexible 


design permits use in large areas as a unit or parts of the dis- 
play may be used in smaller areas. 


Provided by the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation as a patri- 
otic service. We only require that you pay shipping charges 
(less than $5.00) of the display to a pre-arranged nearby bank. 


Write to Lockheed or send the coupon below 


Sales Promotion Dept. Lockneep Arrcrarr Corporation Burbank California 


We would like to receive Lockheed’s free bank window 
display, and we agree to pay nominal shipping charges. 


Window size — HEIGHT _________ WIDTH DEPTH 
Bank Name 


State 


We plan to use the display in window ( ) lobby ( ) 


UX. DEFENSE BONDS 
ene keep em “Flying” 
= 
| 
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.---OF BETTER OFFICIAL CHECK CONTROL 


This represents your Draft, Cashier’s Check, 
Treasurer Draft, or Bank Money Order. For your 
safety, it is produced on paper that has exclusive 
fraud-prevention features. Unobtainable in 
blank form, crooks cannot counterfeit it. Nor 
can they alter its unique alteration-defying sur- 
face. Insurance guarantees this protection. Issu- 
ance is faster, easier and more accurate because... 


..-bound-in, one-time carbons—always ready for 
instant use, without smudging hands or records 
—give you... 


...one or more exact copies of the original check. 
You eliminate one or more posting operations 
by using one copy as a register, from which 
entries are made to the general ledger. When 
filed numerically the copy also serves as an out- 
standing register. Upon payment of the draft, 
the copy is removed and filed according to date 
of payment. The paid original is filed numeri- 
cally. This cross reference enables you to trace 
items instantly; gives you better control., 


The Blue Streak binding and carbon snap away 
from the completed forms at a flick of the wrist. 
More time saved! 


Cut posting operations, enjoy greater safety, and speed up 
service with resulting economy, efficiency and better cus- 
tomer relations. Send for sample forms to fit your needs. 
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FEBRI 


Mr. FouLkE is the author of “The Commercial Paper 
Market,” “Behind the Scenes of Business,” and “The 
Sinews of American Commerce.” He is co-author of 
“Practical Bank Credit.” 


arding Colonel Hugh Hughes, who was Assistant 
Quartermaster General of the Continental Army 
from May 1776 to December 1781. That he was an 
individual with a keen economic insight who was not 
misled by the financial wanderings of the day, is clearly 
evident by his official correspondence which has been 
preserved over the intervening years. 

In November 1781, while the Revolutionary War was 
being financed in such a way that “a wagon-load of 
paper money would scarcely purchase a wagon-load of 
provisions,” Colonel Hughes had occasion to reply to an 
urgent request for funds from an assistant at Albany, 
New York. Colonel Hughes answered that request in a 
philosophic reply of deep political and economic under- 
standing: “You talk of Money—The very Idea appears 
Chimerical—We have none, nor have we had... . 
Whoever expected to go swimmingly through this War, 
with his Pockets full of Cash, fairly obtained, reckoned 
without his Host.—No Nation that we read of, ever paid 
as they went, much less can one just emerging, and 
whose resources are not, nor cannot all be called forth, or 
organized till after the Contest, do it, which too few 
Consider.” 

One hundred and sixty years have passed since 
Colonel Hughes laboriously wrote those significant 


Ts pages of history contain little information re- 
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words with his quill pen and brown ink. Now we are 
engaged in a greatest of all World Wars. To carry on this 
all-out struggle to the peace table and to protect our 
“nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal,” the proper and 
enlightened use of specialized credit has become highly 
essential, the credit of the Federal Government, credit 
for agricultural production, bank credit, real estate 
mortgage credit, and mercantile credit. 

Credit is confidence in the ability of an individual, an 
institution, or a nation to meet his or its obligations on 
time. As long as you and I have confidence in the Fed- 
eral Government to meet its growing obligations, both 
interest and principal, on time, credit is there. As long 
as the lending officer of a banking institution has confi- 
dence that a borrower can and will meet his or its obliga- 
tions when they fall due, credit is there. As long as a 
seller of a piece of merchandise to a business enterprise 
or to an individual, and as long as the holder of a mort- 
gage, has confidence that the buyer can and will meet 
the terms under which the merchandise and real estate 
were sold, credit is there. 


Or these five broad fields of credit, the one which is of 
paramount importance in our increasingly intensified 
war economy is the credit of the Federal Government. On 
January 3, 1942 the Federal debt passed $58,000,000,000 
and on January 7 the President’s budget message called 
for the stupendous expenditure of $58,927,902,000 dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. These are surely astronomical 


figures. 
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. we must finance this war now—day by day . . .” Dr. Paul F. Cadman is economist of the American Bankers 


Association. Above, right, entries in a Treasury record book of War of 1812 days when the Treasury did its first large 
borrowing. Agents got commissions of 14 of 1 per cent on $100,000 subscriptions. Elizabeth Bonaparte was Napoleon’s 
sister-in-law 


At the present time, short-term Treasury bills are 
selling to yield approximately one-third of 1 per cent, 
four-year Treasury notes to yield approximately 1 per 
cent, and government bonds slightly over 2 per cent. 
Funds must and will be made freely available to finish 
this job. The immediate question is how to raise these 
$58,927,902,000, and then more, and still more funds. 
Let’s interview Dr. Paul F. Cadman, economist of the 
American Bankers Association, for enlightenment on 
this all-out program. 

“There are only three sources for these funds,”’ ex- 
plained Dr. Cadman, “taxation, saving, and bank 
credit. Taxation is already a burden and will be more so, 
but centuries of history have fixed the limits of taxation 
at the point where the effort to produce and to save, 
begins to decline. Taxation must not be used to kill the 
incentive to production by absorbing all earnings above 
some arbitrary rate of return upon invested capital. 
England has already learned this lesson the hard way. 

“Saving for war financing must be made largely out of 
current income. Obviously, existing savings cannot be 


ee 


. shortages of critical materials.” Dr. Ernest M. Fisher is 
director of Research in Mortgage and Real Estate Finance, 
A.B.A. Below, defense housing projects, such as this, enjoy 
priorities 


liquidated on a market preempted by war financing. 
Saving means not only the utilization of surplus but the 
lowering of the standard of living. The latter also has its 
limits. 

“Maximum taxation and maximum saving will not 
meet the current and anticipated expenditures. There- 
fore, the Government will have to go to the third source 
of funds, namely, bank credit.” 


Unrorronatety, when a bank buys a bond it creates a 
deposit, a process which is inflationary since new pur- 
chasing power actually comes into being. Dr. Cadman 
put this situation very aptly in the words: “‘It is the 
employment of purchasing power which originates in a 
loan on wealth that has not yet been created; wealth, 
much of which will be destroyed as soon as it is created. 
This source of funds will be used but the extent to which 
it is employed will determine the amount of the inflation 
which our democratic economy will be called upon to 
endure.” One of the immediate delicate problems of 
finance will be the determination of what percentage 
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of the current budgeted expenditures will be raised in 
each of these three ways. 

“Tt is a tragic mistake,” continued Dr. Cadman, “for 
any government official or adviser to proclaim that the 
size of the Federal debt is unimportant ‘since we owe it 
to each other.’ Let us beware of the theory that our 
debt cannot become too large. The direct implication of 
such an assertion would be that the Government intended 
to redistribute wealth by means of the debt. Obviously, 
the Government cannot promise to return dollars of the 
same purchasing power as those which it borrows, but 
it can write a valid contract. It can declare and believe 
its intention to pay. Indeed, it can do no less. 

“Tt is obvious that we must finance this war, now— 
day by day, and hour by hour. The limits of the Govern- 
ment’s ability to raise funds by any democratic method 
are fixed by the confidence of the public. That confidence 
will certainly be strengthened by evidence that all 
unnecessary expenditures are being eliminated.” 


Farry last year the Department of Agriculture set up 
increased goals for the 1942 production of crucial agri- 
cultural and dairy products. These national objectives 
were then broken down for each county in the country 
where these particular commodities were produced. For 
example, an increase of 7 per cent was set for the produc- 
tion of milk, 10 per cent for eggs, 26 per cent for soy- 
beans, and 84 per cent for peanuts. The increased goal 
for a particular county was then parcelled out to the 
farmers in that county. The successful carrying out of 
this 1942 program is essential to obtain the increased 
production of foodstuffs to feed ourselves, our Navy, our 
rapidly growing Army, and our far-flung allies. What 
problems of credit are involved in this basic program of 
expanded food production? Here we turn to A. G. 
Brown, the agricultural credit specialist of the American 
Bankers Association. 

“When a farmer, for example, is given a 5 per cent or a 
10 per cent increased goal in the production of milk, 
eggs, chickens, hogs, or oats,”’ outlined Mr. Brown, “he 
immediately reckons the enlarged investment he must 
make in his own farming business to attain the increased 
production goals for his own farm. He must have credit 
necessary to purchase an increased amount of seed, 
fertilizer, and labor and, likely, at higher prices than 
prevailed last year. As he considers where he can get this 
increased amount of credit, he realizes that his local 
bank can get it to him more promptly and is interested in 
his farming problems more than any other agency. 
Seventy-five per cent of the 14,466 commercial banking 
institutions of the country are country banks. 

“Most country banks are fully aware of the present 
situation and the opportunities presented to serve the 
increased credit needs of worthy farmers. There are a 
few counties that do not have any banks; in a few others, 
banks are not equipped to make and service agricultural 
loans. In such cases other agencies like the Production 
Credit Association and the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, will step in and do the job. Ample credit must be 
made available on repayment terms and reasonable 
rates of interest to worthy farmers everywhere, if pro- 
duction goals of ‘Food for Freedom’ are to be met. 

“The average farmer would certainly prefer to obtain 
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. .” A. G. Brown has 
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. - to worthy farmers everywhere . 


charge of the Association’s Agricultural Credit Department. 
Below, part of the cover of the January issue of News for 
Farmer Cooperatives, published by the FCA 
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his credit from his local commercial bank but, if for any 
cause, he is unable to obtain necessary credit on reason- 
able terms, it will be made available through govern- 
ment sponsored credit agencies. This is no time for 
maybe. The job must be done.” 


Auruovex 75 per cent of the commercial banking insti- 
tutions are country banks, the great percentage of the 
aggregate loans and discounts of all banks and trust 
companies is represented by loans to commercial and 
industrial business enterprises. How are bankers taking 
care of the increased need for credit outside of agricul- 
tural circles? Walter B. French, specialist of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association on these broad problems, gives 
us the interesting answer. 

“The granting of bank credit under present conditions 
must be considered in two categories,” explained Mr. 
French, “loans for war purposes and loans for non-war 
purposes. In cases where the financial condition of the 
potential borrower for war production purposes is weak, 
the banker is generally able to find adequate security in 
the assignment of payments due under the Emergency 
Plant Facilities Contract and of receivables due from the 
Federal Government. The fact that bankers in all parts 
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“, .. priorities . . . price control . . 


W. MCLAREN 
. consumer markets.” Walter B. French heads the 


Consumer Credit Department of the A.B.A. Left, war production: shell manufacture in an arsenal 


of the country are adequately handling this field is 
evident from the nominal volume of war loans made 
during recent months by the Federal Reserve banks. In 
some cases where the potential borrower is unable to 
obtain credit from his bank, application may be made 
to a Federal Reserve bank or to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and if a prime contractor, ad- 
vances may be obtained from the Federal Government.” 

There is no question about the adequacy of the cur- 
rent extension of bank credit and the liberality of bank- 
ers in making loans for the production of war supplies 
and equipment. But what about the problems of non- 
war loans during this emergency period? 


Terms such as priority and price-fixing which, a short 
time ago, were strange to us, have suddenly become 


important factors in non-war loans,” Mr. French 
thoughtfully replied to this query. “Whether credit is 
being sought by the producer or the consumer, it must 
be considered in the light of four elements that are now 
a part of our war economy: priorities as applied to the 
raw material needs of manufacturers; price control as 
applied to goods in warehouses or in the process of 
manufacture; éransportation which may become impeded 
in the shipment of non-war goods to designated markets; 
and consumer markets, especially that portion engaged 
in non-defense industries, because it is already evident 
that we may expect unemployment in certain fields. 
Even though wages are increasing week after week, we 
must remember that much of this money will be diverted 
to the war chest of the Federal Government by ‘taxes 
and bonds, bonds and taxes’ in the words of the Presi- 
dent in his historic message of January 6. The extensions 
of age limitations of those eligible for service in the 
armed forces, and the restrictions already imposed by 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
on all forms of instalment buying will also affect con- 
sumer spending. 

“Even if price control succeeds in stabilizing the cost 
of raw material, which is highly doubtful, and an agree- 
ment is reached with labor regarding wages, there is one 
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variable which will interfere considerably with any long 
range program, and that is faxes. Taxes are paid out of 
profits, but businesses and individuals alike will find it 
necessary to borrow to pay taxes. Taxes have increased 
and will continue to increase.” 

This bank picture was summarized succinctly by Mr. 
French in the following words: “Credit is readily avail- 
able to the able borrower of integrity, for defense pur- 
poses in any amount and for any period of time within 
reason. Loans for non-war purposes must be carefully 
scrutinized, not only for the soundness of the credit, but 
also for possible interference with the war program, and 
with a full recognition that whatever changes in our 
economic organization that may be needed to further 
the defense program, will be made. It is obvious that the 
longer the term of the non-war credit, the more difficult 
it will be for the lender to anticipate changes which may 
occur in emergency times. Any prognostication for the 
purpose of granting long term credit would have little 
value during this period.” 

The basic problem of real estate credit in the light of 
our war economy is to see that real estate and building 
prices do not boom so that the extension of mortgage 
loans will be on an unstable foundation. This situation 
can be held in line if individual commercial banks and 
trust companies, savings banks, building and loan insti- 
tutions, and life insurance companies, operate soundly 
and keep mortgage loans to a reasonable proportion of 
long term utility. 


Warn World War I ended, many business enterprises 
were high and dry with fine new war plants but limited 
orders to keep them running. The Emergency Plant 
Facilities Contract and the activity of the Defense Plant 
Corporation have licked this potential problem during 
World War II for private industry. Excess plant capaci- 
ties with large funded liabilities will not be owned by 
business enterprises at the end of this struggle. Excess 
plants will be owned by the Federal Government or its 
agencies, and the problem then will be whether industry 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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With the exception of two and a half years speni in the 
Army during World War I, the author has devoted his en- 
tire time to newspaper and magazine work since graduating 
from Yale in 1915. He is on the staff of the Washington 
Star. 


N HIS address on the state of the Union and in his 

| budget message, President Roosevelt revealed to 

the world the plans of the United States to smash 
the military power of the Axis. 

No country has ever before embarked upon so vast 
an industrial program. Half of our production this year 
will go into materials for the armed forces. Defense out- 
lays will amount to half of the national income, esti- 
mated at more than $100,000,000,000. In 1942, there- 
fore, the economy of the United States will be geared 
to the demands of total war. At the peak of the effort, 
it is estimated that 20,000,000 Americans will be en- 
gaged in war production—15,000,000 more than at 
present. 

To meet the needs of the Army and Navy, and pro- 
vide lease-lend supplies for countries resisting Axis ag- 
gression, the United States last year made the largest 
addition to industrial facilities in its history—with an 
estimated value of more than $8,500,000,000. Total war 
will necessitate a further expansion of American indus- 
try, and the conversion of thousands of plants to mili- 
tary production. This means large additional outlays 
for manufacturing facilities. 

How will the impact of the war affect Federal lending 
to business? The question is timely, and easily answered. 
Government lending, henceforth, will largely be re- 
stricted to purposes directly related to the war. Com- 
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mercial banks will be encouraged to assist in financing 
new defense facilities and war contracts, for the Federal 
Government has no intention of competing with the 
banks in this field. It will supplement their efforts, how- 
ever, and where businessmen and manufacturers are 
unable to get credit from private sources, the Govern- 
ment will supply the necessary funds for industrial 
expansion. 

Federal agencies have at their disposal vast reservoirs 
of credit. In the earlier years of the New Deal, these 
were used, with effective results, in cushioning the 
shock of the depression, and giving a stimulus to the 
forces of recovery. Under the plans of the economic 
general staff in Washington, credit will be used as an 
instrument for speeding the production of supplies for 
the armed forces. Government credit will occupy an 
important, though little publicized, place in the broad 
strategy of the war. For it is one of the most potent of 
the weapons in the armory of economic warfare. As a 
corollary, it necessarily follows that Federal credit will 
be subject to the same priorities that govern the alloca- 
tion of essential materials. 

The United States today has approximately 175,000 
establishments that are potential producers of defense 
supplies. Only a part of these at present are engaged in 
war production. To obtain our maximum output, it is 
essential that all these concerns be brought into the war 
effort, and the Government will use its credit facilities 
to this end. 


Feverat Loan Administrator Jones made this clear in 
his appeal to all banks and bankers in the United 
States to cooperate in the Administration’s program to 
spread defense orders among smaller business enter- 
prises. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation will 
assist in financing these orders, Mr. Jones pointed out. 

“Tn making loans for this purpose, it is necessary to 
take into consideration the ability of the contractor to 
fulfill his contract reasonably within the price and terms 
of the contract,” he said. “When possible, an assign- 
ment under the Assignment of Claims Act of 1940 
should be taken as collateral, or part collateral, for 
such loans. The loans should be disbursed on a budget 
basis, and the borrower assisted in whatever way the 
bank can be helpful. 

“ Any manufacturer needing financial assistance who 
has a contract with a department of the Government, 
or a subcontract with a responsible manufacturer who 
has a contract from a department of the Government, 
and who has an allocation from the proper authority 
for the necessary materials with which to fulfill his 
contract, must be given prompt consideration. ¢ 

“Such a manufacturer should go first to his local 
bank, and if the bank is unable to provide the necessary 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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ompelled attention to many grave facts, outstand- 

ing among which is the importance of victory. Un- 

less there is an uncompromising triumph over the Axis 

powers the economic future of the United States in the 

near term will be dark indeed. Our concern about the 

cost of the war is natural and understandable, but the 

cost of a negotiated peace or defeat would radically 

lower the standard of living of the American people for 
decades to come. 

In the January issue of BANKING, in his column on the 
Condition of Business, the editor made a casual sugges- 
tion which brought an almost immediate response from 
a large number of readers. Briefly, he proposed that the 
taxpayers be given the option of buying war bonds in 
lieu of a part of the inevitable increase in taxes. While 
this idea was under discussion there came the announce- 
ment of a $59,000,000,000 budget, exceeding the com- 
bined total of the prospective war disbursements of all 
belligerent nations for the year 1942. Whether such an 
amount can be raised and spent in twelve months re- 
mains to be seen, but the effort will nevertheless be made 
with a high degree of cooperation on the part of the 
entire nation. 

In the congressional hearings on the revenue revision 
of 1941, Leon Henderson presented a table showing an 
estimate of the military expenditures as percentages of 
calculated national income in a selected group of coun- 
tries; Germany led all others for the year 1941 with 66.3 
per cent devoted to war effort. If this figure is even ap- 
proximately correct it demonstrates the extent to which 
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the German Government has wrung the cost of the war 
out of the standard of living of the German people. We 
cannot and would not attempt to duplicate this record 
in the United States, but if we approach the goal set by 
the President in his latest speech on the state of the 
nation, we may well spend 40 per cent of the national 
income for military operations. 

The vast sums needed by the Treasury can be ob- 
tained by democratic methods which presuppose a 
whole-hearted and voluntary response from everyone 
who participates in the national income; or they can be 
raised by totalitarian methods through forced saving or 
other types of arbitrary confiscation. A realistic ap- 
praisal of the situation makes it clear that the money has 
got to be raised and that taxation and borrowing are the 
only safe methods to employ. The editor of BANKING has 
helped to clarify our thinking by pointing out that there 
is, in effect, actual opposition between these money- 
raising devices, and that they are in competition with 
each other. 


Conswwer the matter from the viewpoint of persons 
whose incomes are now classified as in the middle group, 
which is to say, those who earn something more than 
$2,000 and something less than $15,000. If direct income 
taxes take a fourth or a third of their income, they will be 
forced to an immediate and extreme scaling-down of 
their standard of living. To what extent will such citi- 
zens be willing or able to buy Defense Bonds? 

In the average man’s family budget there are certain 
items which brook no contraction: minima of food, 
clothing, rent and fuel, medical and dental services, and 
life insurance premiums. If he owns his own home, he 
may or may not be able to rent it and move into cheaper 
quarters; if he rents a dwelling and is forced to seek for 
one less expensive, he increases the demand for low-cost 
housing, which is already excessive, and creates a prob- 
lem for the landlords who also are taxpayers. If he bor- 
rows on his life insurance he creates debt and assumes 
interest charges. If he is sick, his doctor is not apt to 
charge him less, since taxes are making inroads on the 
doctor’s income. If he foregoes recreation, the amuse- 
ment business, which is at present a source of immense 
tax revenue, becomes less profitable and therefore less 
taxable. If he puts his automobile in dead storage, as he 
may be forced to do, the service industries, the fire, 
theft and liability insurance companies, and a host of 
allied enterprises suffer a reduction in income which is 
immediately reflected in their tax returns. In short, the 
curtailment of a standard of living will affect American 
business in direct proportion and reduce its tax con- 
tributions accordingly. 

In theory, the Government might recoup these tax 
losses by laying increasingly heavy burdens on the war 
industries which are now operating to maximum capac- 
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ity and which have already entered on a period of ex- 
pansion. But it was long ago observed that no man (or 
government) can lift himself by his bootstraps. Taxation 
on war expenditures will not suffice to pay the bill. 
There is general and serious agreement that we should 
meet this emergency spending by all the taxation we can 
stand, but the limits must be measured by the psy- 
chological reactions of our people to the lowering of their 
standard of living. They are all willing to sacrifice, but 
they are not willing to be ruined. Saving is the natural 
factor of safety, but saving also means a reduction of the 
standard of living. 


Tae American citizen as a contributor to war finances 
is perfectly aware of the distinction between taxation 
and saving. What he gives up by taxation is irretrievably 
lost. But he lends his savings to the Government in the 
confident hope that he will recover some values. The 
Government’s promise in the form of a bond is the only 
tangible evidence of this expectation. If he is aware of 
the nature and extent of the Federal debt he knows that 
he cannot and should not hope for repayment in dollars 
which will have the same purchasing power as those 
which he lends. If he reasons intelligently, he will reckon 
that the dollar value of his savings offered to the Gov- 
ernment must be discounted and that the depreciation 
in purchasing power is also a form of tax; at least it is a 
contribution which cannot be recovered. But the bond 
is a pledge that some repayment will be made, and if he 
is a loyal and cooperative citizen he will nourish the 
faith that he will at some time enjoy the values which 
the bond represents. 

It is not likely that Dr. Gallup will be invited to do 
so, but let us suppose that he took one of his telling 
statistical samples on the following question: “If you 
were given your choice between a further increase in 
your direct income taxes and the opportunity to buy 
war bonds, which would you elect? If you choose to buy 
bonds, would you buy less, as much, or more in dollar 
value than the tax increase which was the alternative?” 
It is a safe assumption that literally hundreds of thou- 


sands of Americans who must deal with the realities, 
would buy bonds in an amount substantially greater 
than the increased tax which they would otherwise be 
called upon to pay. 

Perhaps the term “in lieu” is unfortunate since it is 
obvious that we are not going to escape taxation. Long 
experience has shown that radical increases in tax bur- 
dens tend to produce a diminishing return. There is a 
point where the contributor becomes discouraged, not 
only in his effort to produce but in his willingness to 
save. And there is a further point which stimulates his 
ingenuity to invent and contrive methods of avoidance. 


Cerra of the modern social economists look upon 
this war as a blessing in disguise because they believe 
it offers the opportunity for the redistribution of wealth 
through debt and taxation. They again toy with the old 
concept of mathematical equality, both in possessions 
and income. The somewhat careless pronouncements of 
these theorists will not provoke the confidence which 
the Treasury must have to accomplish the financing of 
a $59,000,000,000 budget. Anything which throws a 
shadow of doubt on the Government’s intention to meet 
its obligations will engender a devastating uncertainty 
in the minds of the lenders. A covert program to engineer 
a proposed revolution by war financing in the United 
States is unthinkable. Indeed, confiscatory taxation im- 
posed with the intent to destroy the taxpayer is also 
unthinkable. Last September The London Economist set 
forth in serious terms the question as to whether the 
hundred per cent profits tax had not actually decreased 
production. 

The only way to get around such valid terms as “in- 
centive” and “motive” is to apply the totalitarian 
“must.” A dictator can decree, compel, confiscate, and 
destroy, but there is no evidence that America wishes to 
take this route. Incentives to production and saving are 
not only legitimate, but they are recognized as essential. 
There must be an equilibrium between taxation and 
saving which will call out the maximum value for the 
Treasury. It is a point at which sacrifice will be balanced 
by hope. It is that delicate psychological response from 
which discouragement and despair have been eliminated. 

The editor of BANKING, in what seemed to be a casual 
remark, has expressed a profound principle. There is an 
opposition between taxation and saving and if it is to be 
reconciled by democratic methods it will be well to find 
the equilibrium before incentive is impaired and con- 
fidence destroyed. 
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ment policies be revised in view of the active partici- 
pation of the United States in the war? 

There you have Investment Problem No. 1 for 1942 
for every bank in the country, large, medium-sized and 
small. 

To answer this question, you must consider: (1) The 
role the banks will be called upon to perform in financing 
the war effort; (2) possible postwar developments that 
may have important implications today for bank invest- 
ment management. 

President Roosevelt has estimated that the Treasury 
will soon be borrowing about three billion dollars a 
month. The banking system will obviously be expected 
to absorb huge amounts of new Treasury securities. 
Moreover, the Government will naturally wish to bor- 
row at reasonably low rates. 

During wartime there will be little hesitation in 
Washington about the adoption of any means that may 
seem desirable to accomplish this financing task. If the 
banks do not voluntarily buy sufficient amounts of 
Treasury securities at satisfactory prices, official pres- 
sure will doubtless be applied. This was done during 
World War I. If new controls should be instituted now, 
however, they might become permanent. The extent to 
which new controls will be employed will probably de- 
pend in large part upon the investment policies adopted 
by bankers during this coming year. 


I what respects, precisely, should your bank’s invest- 


In the chart below, adapted from the Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
figures include both direct and fully guaranteed obligations of 
the Federal Government. Data figures are for December 31 last 
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The ability of banks to buy securities could be in- 
creased enormously, of course, simply by reducing re- 
serve requirements. If requirements were lowered to the 
levels prevailing prior to 1936, the banks theoretically 
could expand their investments by something like 75 
billion dollars. 

But the average banker does not buy bonds these 
days just because he happens to have some extra cash. 
Banks have increased their security holdings since 1933 
primarily because they have had to do so in order to 
maintain earnings. As for the future, banks admittedly 
may require some additional bonds to offset higher ex- 
penses and particularly taxes. But their need for more 
investments may not keep pace with the needs of the 
Treasury for funds. Also, many banks are already reach- 
ing the point where their bond portfolios look quite large 
in relation to their capital funds. In such circumstances, 
a banker is reluctant to increase his holdings even if he 
has excess cash and even if he needs more income. 

Bank investment operations also have considerable 
effect upon the orderliness of the market for U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities. Even before our involvement in 
shooting warfare, the monetary authorities stated on 
several occasions that they had a definite interest in 
maintaining orderly conditions in the government bond 
market. Since Pearl Harbor that interest has naturally 
increased. At times in the past banks have contributed 
to disruptive liquidation of government securities. Dur- 
ing wartime such conduct could hardly be condoned. 


We may conclude, therefore, that banks today have a 
patriotic duty to cooperate with the Treasury in its task 
of financing the war at a reasonable cost and of main- 
taining an orderly market for government securities. 
And it is obviously to the best interest of the banks to 
be cooperative. 

This situation presents a rather perplexing problem. 
For years bankers have based their investment decisions 
almost entirely upon dollar-and-cents considerations. 
They have given little thought to the possible repercus- 
sions that their collective decisions might have on the 
bond market or on the banking system. The results, of 
course, have not always been too good. During 1931-33, 
for example, unnecessary liquidation of bonds by solvent 
banks contributed to the disorganization of the market 
and was partially responsible for many bank failures. 
Nevertheless, instances of self-restraint are not un- 
known. During the first jittery week of the war with 
Japan, banks were actually buyers on balance and 
helped to some extent to cushion declining prices. 

On paper it is easy to explain how the banks could 
maintain an orderly bond market single-handed. A 
dozen or so of the largest banks might form a buying 
pool or might plan to take turns supporting the market 
during periods of weakness. Or bankers in many locali- 
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ties might agree to increase their holdings by varying 
percentages according to the severity of price declines. 
The mere formation of arrangements of this kind would 
tend to stabilize the market. However, innovations of 
this character rarely occur in the banking world except 
under the stress of a panic situation. 

What, then, can be done? How can individual bankers 
cooperate with the Treasury? Here are four ways: 

1. By doing their utmost to promote the sale of De- 
fense Bonds. 

2. By continuing to subscribe to new issues of Treas- 
ury securities. 

3. By refraining from selling government securities, 
and by discouraging others from selling them, when 
market conditions are unsettled. 

4. By buying government securities when market 
conditions are unsettled. 


Tae last two suggestions obviously require the most 
courage. But they are essential if banks are to make a 
real contribution to the maintenance of an orderly mar- 
ket. If a banker wishes to increase his investments, he 
should buy when prices are declining. He should post- 
pone purchases when the market is advancing. If he is 
too heavily invested or has too many long term bonds, 
he should reduce his holdings promptly when prices are 
strong. Sales should be postponed when the market is 
weak. He should arrange his maturity schedule so there 
will be no necessity of liquidating at some future date 
when market conditions may be unfavorable. 

Judicious selection of maturities is the answer for the 
banks mentioned above whose bond accounts already 
seem large in relation to their capital funds. If adequate 
consideration is given to the matter of maturity distri- 
bution, our banking system can absorb large additional 
amounts of securities without undue risk. The Treasury 
may substantially increase the volume of its outstanding 
short and medium term obligations. If so, yields for 
these issues may continue to grow more attractive. 

Yields for short maturities are still abnormally low, 
however, and afford ample evidence of an active de- 
mand on the part of banks for these securities. Under 
existing conditions, therefore, it would hardly seem that 
a banker should feel under any patriotic obligation to 
purchase large quantities of long term bonds. If he holds 
all the long maturities he thinks he should have, he can 
plan to add to his holdings of shorter issues. His total 
holdings of long term bonds probably should not exceed 
an amount that he can confidently plan to hold to ma- 
turity regardless of market fluctuations. 


Tus principle may, of course, prove to be over-cau- 
tious. It seems possible that prices for long term bonds 
may remain relatively high for some years, especially 
while the war continues. On the other hand, no one can 
foresee what conditions in the money markets will be 
after the outbreak of peace. Industry will doubtless need 
capital to offset rapid wartime depreciation and obso- 
lescence. Vast sums may be required for reconstruction 
abroad and for the development of backward nations. 
At the same time many investors may wish to sell gov- 
ernment securities acquired during the war partly for 
patriotic reasons. 
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Widespread Changes 


Tue war has greatly increased the volume of 
work that bankers must do. There is a tendency 
for bankers to pay less attention to their invest- 
ments because of the pressure of other duties. And 
yet investment policy today is probably more im- 
portant for the average bank than it ever has been 
before. 

Many of the considerations discussed here are 
by no means new. The war emergency, however, 
has made many of them zucre urgent than they 
formerly were. The war will unquestionably lead 
to widespread changes in our economic institu- 
tions. No one can say whether independent bank- 
ing as we know it will survive. The answer may 
depend in large measure upon the way the banking 
business is conducted during the years that lie 
immediately ahead. 


Government bond prices may therefore decline ap- 
preciably after the war. But a really drastic drop does 
not seem likely. Even if a balanced budget is achieved, 
the Treasury will be confronted with the necessity of re- 
funding large maturities each year. And the money 
managers will still be with us. 

In view of these considerations, it would seem that a 
bank should avoid an extreme investment position. With 
the outlook so uncertain, it would probably be unwise to 
try to obtain much of a return from investible funds. A 
bank that is fully invested does not possess the flexibility 
that may be required by rapidly changing conditions. 
At the other extreme, a bank that maintains an ultra- 
conservative cash position cannot be regarded as ful- 
filling its proper function of supplying needed credit. 


Some economists say the war will be followed by a se- 
vere depression. Others say it will be followed by a busi- 
ness boom which in turn will end in a depression. Banks 
should obviously be prepared to withstand any crisis 
that may develop. Bank earning assets have been in- 
creasing rapidly and this trend will probably continue. 
Bankers should therefore do everything they can to 
minimize the risk in their expanding portfolios. They 
should plan to eliminate all sub-standard or border- 
line assets within some definite and reasonably short 
period of time. New investments should be restricted to 
top grade issues. 

Commercial banks are apparently fated to be primari- 
ly investing institutions, rather than lending institutions, 
for a long time to come. Investments now comprise 
59 per cent of total loans and investments of member 
banks as compared with 27 per cent in 1929. Bank 
investments will continue to increase sharply through- 
out the war period. Loans may keep on expanding for a 
while but the demand for bank credit may later subside 
due to the contraction of home building and instalment 
buying. | 

The British experience is illuminating. Investments of 
British banks increased 132.5 per cent during the two 
years ended June 30, 1941. Loans declined 11.5 per cent. 
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In this article Professors KitpurF and Brostus of the 
School of Commerce of New York University give some 
interesting stories on the origins of words and expressions 
used in banking. On the same subject BANKING carried an 
article by Eric BERGER in the November 1940 issue en- 
titled “‘ There’s History in Bank Terms” and, also by Mr. 
BERGER, “Origins of Some Business Terms” in the 
January 1941 issue. 


enced bankers as well—have been puzzled by the 

expressions Receiving Teller and Paying Teller. 
“‘What is a teller?” they have wondered. “Why is he 
called a teller? What does he tell?” 

In such sentences as “Tell me what you find out,” 
and “Tell me who were there,” the word “tell” is em- 
ployed in its extended sense “inform; recount the details 
of.” For, originally, the word #ell (from the old Anglo- 
Saxon word #¢ellan) meant to count in numbers—a 
meaning that survives today in such usages as “The 
monk was telling his beads,” and “The top sergeant 
ordered his men to tell off” (to count off). Hence, the 
word feller in the expressions receiving teller and paying 
teller is employed in its original meaning of “one who 
counts.” We also find the word #eller used in its original 
sense of “one who counts” in such a present-day sen- 
tence as, “At the stockholders’ meeting, the secretary 
was appointed teller to count the proxies.” 


[enced ben of bank depositors—and many experi- 


Is the ancient days of French chivalry, it was quite 
a “racket” for one noble lord, whose men in battle had 
captured another noble lord, to hold the latter in cap- 
tivity until his friends could scrape together enough 
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In this old engraving the broker or brocheor, having broached 
a cask, hails a customer: “ Hither, hither the Muses” 


gold, silver, jewelry, and other valuables to ransom him. 
In those days, the expression (translated into modern 
English) “to finance the friends of the Duc of Picardy 
for the Duc’s release”’ meant “to demand a ransom from 
the friends of the Duc of Picardy for the Duc’s release.” 

One of the most noted cases of ransom in history was 
that of Richard I (Richard Lion-Heart) of England, 
who was captured by the men of the Duke of Austria 
about 1192. The ransom demanded was so large that 
his English subjects were heavily taxed to pay it. 

The verb to finance is derived from the Old French 
word finer which had such several meanings as to end, 
to settle, to pay. The same root (fin-, end) appears in the 
everyday words final, finish, and finis. 

It does seem far-fetched, but it is a fact that the word 
check in its meaning of a written order directing a bank 
or banker to pay money as therein stated is derived 
from the game of chess. In playing chess the expression 


‘ “my king was in check” is used. The French word for 


this situation was eschec. Such an expression means that 
the king was directly menaced by or was under direct 
control of the adversary’s piece or pieces. It is this idea 
of control that is paramount in our word check when 
used to designate a bank check. The present-day mean- 
ing came about in this way: The British word cheque 
originally referred to the counterfoil or stub of a bank 
draft or the like on which were recorded the main partic- 
ulars respecting the bank draft. This information served 
both as a permanent record of the draft and as an audit- 
ing control or check against the draft. Later, the British 
word cheque referred to the whole bank draft including 
the counterfoil; and still later to the draft alone, without 
reference to the stub or counterfoil. 

Such expressions as (bill) broker, (mortgage) broker, 
stockbroker are derived from the wine business. The 
word broker came into English from the Old French 
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An ancient cashier counts his gold 


word brocheor which meant “one who broaches or taps a 
cask (of wine).” A brocheor bought his wine in casks 
from wholesalers or vintners, tapped these casks, and 
sold a glassful or a litre to his customers. He was a re- 
tailer of wine “from the tap,” that is, a retail dealer in 
wines. Later, brocheor came to mean not only a retail 
dealer in wines but a dealer in any one of certain things 
—including bills of exchange, mortgages, and stocks. 


Have you ever wondered why certain corporations call 
one of their financial officers the comptroller and other 
corporations call him the controller? Usage has made 
both spellings correct. The word comptroller is the result 
of an error that occurred about 1500. When the London 
business houses took over the word from the French, 
they thought that the correct spelling should be comp- 
troller. They assumed that the word must come from 
the French word compte (meaning account) and that the 
man in charge of financial accounts should be known as 
a comptroller. This assumption was a mistake; for the 
true word is controller—a word derived from the French 
word contréleur, meaning “one who keeps a counter-roll 
so as to check a treasurer or other person in charge of 
accounts.” In turn, contréleur comes from contréle—a 
combination of the two French words contre (meaning 
against) and réle (meaning roll, register). 

Not so perplexing to customers and bankers is the 
word cashier. They immediately assume that it refers 
to a person who is in charge of the cash in a bank—and 
let it go at that. But how many know that the word 
cash represents the Englishman’s attempt to pronounce 
the French word casse which means box? 

The old French banker or businessman used to keep 
the money necessary for his business purposes in a 
handy money-drawer or box. This box was called a 


casse. As time went on, the name of the container (casse) 
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colle S USED in banking, the word voucher is com- 
monly applied to a canceled check that is returned to 
the depositor who drew it. Voucher comes in part 
from the Old French word voucher which, in turn, 
came from the Latin word vocare (to call). In early 
English law, a voucher was a person who was called 
as a witness to support or vouch for the claims of 
another in order to establish the latter’s warranty of 
title to property. Later, the word voucher was ap- 
plied to certain types of documents and papers that 
served to bear witness to or to establish the truth of 
something. Thus it came to be used in banking to 
refer to a canceled check, for such a check bears wit- 
ness to or vouches for the fact that money was paid by 
the bank and was received by the payee. 


came to be applied in England to the thing it contained 
(money). Hence casse or cash has come to mean money. 
And the word for the person in charge of the money 
box (and hence of the money in it) became cashier. 
Two of the most important centers of finance in the 
world are Wall Street in New York City and Lombard 
Street in London, England. How Wall Street received 
its name is more or less common knowledge to us Ameri- 
cans: it was the street that ran along the north wall or 
rampart hastily erected by the Dutch to protect New 
Amsterdam against the attacks of the English. 


Bor relatively few of us know the long and fascinating 
history behind the name Lombard Street—the world- 
famous financial street of London. In 568, a Teutonic 
tribe called Langobarden (Long Beards) invaded Italy 
and settled in the valley of the Po River. The district in 
which they settled became known as Lombardy—one 
of the present departments of Italy. Many of their 
descendants—called Lombards—had a marked aptitude 
for banking; so much so that the word lombard (without 
a capital “1”) came to be applied to any banker. 

The first public bank in modern Europe was the Bank 
of Venice, founded in the year 1171. Later, with the rise 
of England as a great trading nation, some of these 
Lombard money-lenders and bankers established branch 
offices in London—and the street on which they and 
other bankers met twice a day to transact business be- 
came known as the street of the Lombards, or Lombard 
Street. Paris also has a Rue des Lombards—the name of 
which originated in the same manner. 


The palisade erected by the Dutch at the present site of Wall 


Street—from which the street derives its name—to protect 
New Amsterdam from the British 
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Defense housing development in East Hartford, Connecticut 


Housing a Nation at War 


MILES L. 


The director of the Twentieth Century Fund’s Housing 
Survey here contributes the last article in his series on 
modern housing. 


E first effect of defense activity on the housing 
market was a great spurt in house production. 
Increased migration and increased prosperity both 
helped to activate the market. Fears of rising prices, of 
inflation, of future shortages of materials all provided 
further stimulus. The result was that production during 
1941 probably reached nearly 700,000 units, the largest 
since 1928. For a while a runaway boom seemed in the 
making, and, particularly in areas where the defense 
prosperity seemed doomed to a short life, concern of an 
aftermath collapse was prevalent. 

As 1941 wore on that concern lessened as a new one 
arose. The prospect of shortages of certain vital mate- 
rials became increasingly evident. The problem became 
one of maintaining a minimum of necessary production 
under scarcity conditions. By October the materials 
shortage had become critical enough to warrant the 
setting up of a system of priorities for housing. 

Under this system a sufficient amount of critical 
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materials was to be made available to provide for 200,- 
000 units of privately financed construction, with the 
possibility of increasing the allocation if the necessity 
could be later demonstrated and if the materials at 
such later time should be available. Priorities for the 
use of this allocation, however, were limited to dwellings 
in designated defense areas offered for sale at not over 
$6,000 or for rent at not over $50. 

Late in the year provision was made to extend prior- 
ities so as to permit the completion of houses under 
construction. This proviso serves to prevent the wastes 
and losses that would result from construction halted 
midway. But it solves nothing so far as future con- 
struction of a non-defense character is concerned. At 
the present time official opinion wavers as to whether 
definite restrictions should be placed upon all building 
not strictly of a defense nature. Defense housing, of 
course, may be privately as well as publicly financed, 
and every effort will be made to encourage as large as 
possible a proportion of private work. 

Thus matters stood at the end of 1941. Clearly the 
outlook for 1942, in spite of a continued pressure of 
demand and a continued availability of credit, is at best 


Homes for defense workers in, left to right, Corpus Christi, Texas; Nashville, Tennessee; Chester, Pennsylvania 
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for a volume of housebuilding sharply reduced from 
that of last year. How much reduced will depend upon 
the way a balance is finally struck among a number of 
factors, about hardly any of which precise information 
exists. 

On the side favorable to a sizable volume of construc- 
tion, there is the fact that the very momentum behind 
the upswing in building during the past few years, to 
which has now been added the impetus of suddenly 
increasing prosperity, is bound to carry a considerable 
amount of work forward even amid unusual difficulties. 
This movement is made possible by the fact that a con- 
siderable amount of hidden supplies of critical items is 
still available to feed the market that knows where to 
buy and can afford to pay. 

So far as housebuilding is concerned, the critical list is 
confined to the metals, and of these only three—copper, 
zinc, and steel—are critical to housing as well as to 
defense. What the total present supply of these mate- 
rials is no one can tell. While they last they will diminish 
the sharpness of apparent shortages. When they are 
gone, shortages may become acute indeed. 


Tre current year shows no slackening of military de- 
mands upon the materials supply. The war program 
can have no other effect than to make further inroads on 
the materials formerly counted upon for non-defense 
consumption. Although production of copper, steel, and 
zinc has been markedly increased, the increase is not 
apt to be enough to satisfy the military appetite. In- 
dustrial and military construction, which showed some 
sign of tapering off, will be greatly augmented to make 
the increase of armament program possible. All this 
not only decreases the prospects for a continuation of 
any sizable amount of housebuilding in non-defense 
areas, but it may even, in spite of priorities assistance, 
tend to curtail new housing even in defense areas. 

Against the almost incalculable demands, we have the 
relief that may come from the conservation of and 
substitutes for the critical items. The ingenuity of 
industry, under the pressure of the mother of invention, 
has just begun to show some results. 

The FHA finds that by a conservative use of metals 
and an adoption of available substitutes the amount of 
metals in an average house can be reduced 12 per cent. 


MortGacE lending is more than a banking opera- 
tion. It is an integral part of the housing business. 
Mortgage money is the prime mover of the housing 
market, the main support of builders, and the stim- 
ulus of technical progress. Both the volume of pro- 
duction and the direction that it takes are largely sub- 
ject to the lender’s influence. The survival of the 
industry in these troublous times is thus in no small 
part in the lender’s hands. The wisdom of his present 
operations and the soundness of his plans will figure 
mightily in the ability of the industry to carry its 
share of the task of quickly restoring peacetime 
conditions. 


Almost all of this possible reduction comes out of the 
structure of the house alone and hardly affects the 
plumbing and heating, which account for 62 per cent 
of all metal used. It is estimated that adoption of the 
plumbing standards recommended by the National 
Bureay of Standards would result in a saving of at least 
8 per cent of the metal ordinarily required for plumbing 
and heating. Obviously the more effective a program of 
conservation and substitution may be, the more houses 
there aré that can be built from a given quantity of 
materials. 

There are still other circumstances that to some ex- 
tent will limit the seriousness of the crisis. The very 
shortage of a few of the materials needed for housebuild- 
ing may act to produce surpluses in others. Even with 
the current high levels of construction work for fac- 
tories, cantonments, ship yards and so forth, there are 
and likely will be ample supplies of lumber, brick, and 
cement. Nor are there apt to be, for the next several 
months at least, more than isolated and temporary 
shortages of building labor. These situations should be 
favorable for such building as can go ahead. 

After a balancing of favorable and unfavorable fac- 
tors, just what are the prospects? It is estimated by the 
Department of Commerce that the number of units 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 59) 


New, low-priced homes in Columbia, South Carolina 
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War Brings Personnel Problems 


EDWARD N. HAY 


Mr. Hay, personnel officer of The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, 
Philadelphia, has previously contributed articles to BANK- 
ING on personnel problems. 


HE sudden change to an all-out war effort has 
(Lorene to the surface many acute personnel prob- 

lems. Hiring had been troublesome for some months: 
it has suddenly become very difficult. The number of 
employees who have resigned to take jobs elsewhere has 
been increasing steadily until, when losses to the mili- 
tary services are added, the total has reached an em- 
barrassing level. Unrest among bank employees is show- 
ing itself more than usual. Present world conditions, no 
doubt, chiefly account for this uneasiness but thoughtful 
bank officers are seeking means of eliminating conditions 
that may cause discontent. For this condition is the 
cause of a large proportion of the resignations from bank 
staffs that are now taking place. It, therefore, becomes 
the duty of bank officers to find out why employees re- 
sign and to correct the conditions causing it,so far as 
possible. 


Tae principal reason for resigning is to take advantage 


of what appears to be a better opportunity elsewhere. 
Invariably, one of the more attractive conditions of the 
new job is a higher salary. It is here that most banks 
need to “take stock.” It will usually be found that em- 
ployees of long service, among whom are many of the 
less efficient, are receiving high salaries, chiefly by reason 
of their years of service. Younger employees do not al- 
ways fare so well. Starting salaries are apt to be low and 
small increases come once a year at Christmas time. 
They usually bear more relation to the passage of time 
than to the nature of the duties performed and responsi- 
bilities assumed. There is a tendency in banking to 
“treat everyone alike” and to “keep salaries in line,” 
ignoring the fact that the more able new employees de- 
velop more rapidly than the others in the complexity of 
duties performed. 

The Pennsylvania Company has gone more carefully 
into the problem of salary management probably than 
any other bank in America. This does not mean paying 
higher salaries than anyone else but it does mean — 

1. Comparing each position carefully with every other 
position so that the salary paid is appropriate to 
the skill required and the responsibility assumed. 

. Reviewing all salaries systematically at frequent 
intervals and taking note of the quality of per- 
formance of each employee in awarding increases. 

. Comparing average rates with competitors. 

. Centralizing the control of salary policy and meth- 
ods of salary management but leaving the initiative 
for recommending increases with the heads of the 
various operating departments. 


Besides fair salaries there are many other things 
that make for job satisfaction. Indeed many people 
contend that such things as a chance for advancement, 
recognition of good work, capable and fair super- 
vision, and other things are more valued by the aver- 
age employee than his salary. 


Many banks find it good policy to increase salaries of 
new employees more than once a year. Many, too, are 
paying higher starting salaries than formerly. This of 
course is necessary because of the keen competition for 
young clerical workers. The increased cost of living has 
raised a new and difficult problem for banks. Since about 
half of the expenses of a bank are in salaries it becomes a 
grave matter when all salaries must be increased. Some 
banks, however, have met the living cost problem of 
their employees by guaranteeing increases to match 
changes in the cost of living index. But if the index 
should rise rapidly, say 25 per cent in six months, the 
resulting increase in total bank expenses would be dan- 
gerous. Most banks, while recognizing the problem of 
the employee in meeting the increase in living costs have 
awarded supplementary salary payments without identi- 
fying them directly with the cost of living. Any effort in 
this direction will help to allay employee discontent. 

The method used in paying for overtime is also im- 
portant in creating a feeling of employee satisfaction 
with compensation. Most banks have quite properly 
taken advantage of the “fluctuating work-week” prin- 
ciple of the Federal wage and hour law, feeling that bank 
employees have not only a truly variable work-week but 
also have the advantage of numerous holidays, stability 
of employment and other favorable conditions. 


Some banks, however, have deliberately adopted the 
regular work-week policy under which overtime is paid 
for at the rate of time-and-a-half instead of the half-time 
extra of the variable work-week plan. Many banks have 
been plagued with the employee wise-crack that under 
the latter method “the longer you work the less you 
get.”” The remark, while inaccurate, is one of those 
plausible sophistries that afford an opportunity to “let 
off steam” for the employee who realizes that he is get- 
ting very small pay for his overtime. 

Apparently the “good old days” are gone when em- 
ployees cheerfully worked long hours without extra pay 
when things piled up. In all truth much could be said for 
the loyal attitude of employees in the old days. Now, 
however, Sally, who works in the Tenth National gets 
$1.50 for 6 hours of overtime while her sister, Mary, at 
Defense Industries, Inc., gets $4.50 extra for the same 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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War Business .. Conservation .. Scrap. . Small Business 


PRESS ASS'N INC, WIDE WORLD 


Scrap steel is needed for defense. Above, a truckload of discarded automobiles being delivered to a scrap 
dealer; right, H. L. Gutterson, chief of the General Salvage Section in Washington 


ACME 

Perhaps more important than scrap steel is scrap rubber. Above, huge stacks of used automobile tires 

awaiting reclamation, in Akron, Ohio. Left, in New York as part of trend to “double-up” in conserving 
materials and equipment, a public typewriter can be hired for 30 minutes for 10 cents 


Below, left, auto dealers, through the president of the National Automobile Association, tell their woes to a 
Senate Committee investigating small business problems. Right, one of the automobile salesrooms that 


will suffer from the conversion of the auto industry to defense 
ay D Cans 
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War Business.......... Blackouts... Bonds... Food 


SHELTER AREA 


4 
HARRIS & EWING 


The public, especially in coastal areas, has become air raid conscious. Above, left, San Franciscans buying 
blackout fabrics. Above, right, Senator A. J. Ellender pointing to shelter sign in the Senate Office Building 


Sandbags, basements and protection of records receive due attention. Below, left, San Francisco’s city hall 


prepares for any eventuality. Right, 5,000 employees of the Western Pipe and Steel Company pledging 
themselves to a $200,000 subscription to Defense Savings Bonds under the payroll allotment plan 


ACME 
The Bureau of Home Economics is experimenting with concentrated foods for possible war needs, below, 
left. However, food stocks in the U. S. were recently at a record high and we don’t seem to be in danger of 
ration cards such as those, below, right, exhibited by Winston Churchill when he visited this country 
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Flying fortresses in the production line of the Boeing Aircraft Company. Delivery of these planes are 70 
per cent ahead of schedule according to latest figures 


The U. S. S. Herring first submarine to be launched since Browning machine guns in a General Motors factory where 
the United States declared war auto parts were formerly made 
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War Business...... . . . Planes... Ships... Guns 
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Where There Isn’t a Will ............. 


1. Some directors are always looking 2. Mr. X was such a direc- 3. He was a very conscien- 
for ways to help their bank tor tious individual and was 
always seeking opportu- 
nities to further the 

bank’s progress 


4. He was forever sending 5. In public gatherings Mr. 6. And in private conversa- . Everybody agreed that 
people to the bank to X was always alert to put tions he would tactfully Mr. X was of the finest, 
borrow money, start sav- forth suggestions in the persuade his friends when when it came to directors 
ings or checking  ac- best interest of his bank the subject of banking 
counts, create trusts, etc. was discussed 


8. Then, an unfortunate 9. Mr. X died 10. The aftermath showed, 11. Consequently, many dif- 
thing happened to the disadvantage of ficulties arose in the 
Mr. X’s bank, that he bank’s efforts to sell trust 
had failed to work out a services 
plan for his estate 
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12. Mr. X’s estate became rather badly involv- 


ed under the mismanagement of a friend of 
the late Mr. X 


13. This resulted in a great 
deal of unfavorable pub- 
licity in the newspapers 
and by word-of-mouth 


as 
wien 
that 
oe 15. And another was quoted as 16. Much of this typical talk 17. Indeed, there had been 
sii saying, “If someone di- circulated about some malicious gossip 
rectly associated with the running around the town 
bank didn’t establish a concerning the bank’s 


trust, why should I?” management of estates 


fh 


19. Quite naturally, the peo- 20. Poor Mr. X 21. Mr. 
ple of the community ... but all his hard 


lost confidence in the work and _ cooperation 
bank 


was canceled by his one 
fatal mistake 


X had meant well 
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Talking to a trust officer 
one fellow said, “Why 
should I name this bank 
in my will when one of 
your directors didn’t 
have that much confi- 
dence in your services” 


And the fact that one of 
the directors failed to 
name the bank added 
fuel to the flame 


Ws 


22. Mr. X, bless him, wouldn’t 


have had it happen for the 


world 


J. Will, IRWIN and BOB KIRKPATRICK 
SOY Se 
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War Business ... Washington ... the Navy... the Draft 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTO 
“We shall carry the attack against the enemy . . . we shall hit him and hit him again . . .” President 
Roosevelt in his message on the state of the Union 


Below, left, Rear Admiral Russell Willson congratulating Admiral E. J. King, new Commander-in-Chief of 

the U. S. Fleet. Below, center, Brigadier General Lewis B. Hershey, director of the Selective Service. 

warned that nobody would be able to avoid military service “by flimsy claims of ‘essential’ occupation or 

dependency.” Below, right, Price Administrator Leon Henderson before a Senate Committee seeking means 
to cushion the shock dealers face with the cessation of automobile production 
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‘Such sizeable savings 
are particularly hard to 
ignore in these days...’ 


UT in Recordak Single Posting—and 

you do the job once instead of twice. 
So, naturally, you save. And the savings are 
too substantial to be shrugged off. 

You can’t ignore a one-third reduction in 
labor costs at a time like this, can you? Nor 
a 40% saving in the cost of machine equip- 
ment? Nor a stationery bill cut in half? 

And it’s certainly good news to know 
that, with thousands of records compact on 
film at your fingertips, bookkeeping files 
can be compressed to as little as 2% of the 
space once necessary. 

... @s for accuracy, Recordak Single Post- 


ing is the “photographic system’’—and a 
photographic copy, of course, is an exact 
copy... no errors, no omissions. 

...@s for speed, copying a hundred or 
more checks a minute is routine perform- 
ance for Recordak. 

... a8 for safety, a Recordak master film 
is a one-piece record; items can’t be added, 
subtracted, or altered—without detection. 

Recordak is rented—not sold. It requires 
no capital outlay. May we send you complete 
information? Recordak Corporation, Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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The Photograph. Plan of Single Posting 
“ Saves 3 34S in Labor 
. 0% iin Machines 
50% Stationery 
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THE 
NEw YorK TRUST 
COMPANY 


I0O0 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE AND 40TH ST. TEN ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business December 31, 1941 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, and in Federal Reserve and Other Banks . $168,368,326.47 


Exchanges, Collections and Other Cash Items. . . cae GS 50,414,956.55 
United States Government Obligations—Direct and . + 196,596,510.44 
Other Bonds and Securities .. . 21,301,970.28 
Interest Receivable, Accounts Receivable and Other 1,472,489.22 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances -_—S 951,407.59 
Real Estate Bonds and 3,463,833.42 
Equities in RealEstate .. . 2,101,191.86 


$580,838,745.79 
LIABILITIES 


Outstanding and Certified Checks 16,499,310.10 $537,081,903.36 
Dividend Payable January 2,1942 ... . oe 437,500.00 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities a Oe Wee 1,220,242.83 


$580,838,745.79 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $6,198,471.15 in the above statement are deposited to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


TRUSTEES 


MALCOLM P. ALDRICH FRANCIS B. DAVIS, JR. 


HOWARD W. MAXWELL 


New York President New York 
United States Rubber Compan 
JOHN E. BIERWIRTH HARRY T. PETERS 
President F. TRUBEE DAVISON New York 
President, American Museum 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 


I of Natural History SETON PORTER 
Chairman of the Board RUSSELL H. DUNHAM President, National Distillers 
JAMES Cc. COLGATE Chairman of the Board Products Corporation 
Bennington, Vt. Hercules Powder Company DEAN SAGE 
ALFRED A. COOK SAMUEL H, FISHER Sage, Gray, Todd & Sims 
Cook, Nathan, Lehman Litchfield, Conn. 
& Greenman WILLIAM HALE HARKNESS “oa 
New Yor 
WILLIAM F. CUTLER New Yor 
Vice-President B. BREWSTER JENNINGS MEDLEY G. B. WHELPLEY 
American Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. Guggenheim Bros. 
| Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Legal Answer Page 


Air Raids 


If employees of a bank are forced to remain on the bank 
premises after hours, or if during working hours they must 
retire to a safe place due to an air-raid alarm during which 
time no work is done, is the time so spent to be considered 


‘hours worked” for the purposes of the Wage and Hour 
Act? 


Tre Wage and Hour Division, in Release No. R-1680, 
announced that time spent by employees on the premises 
of an employer during blackouts or air-raid alarms where 
no work is done “need not be compensated for as hours 
worked.” In other words, such time need not be counted 
and may be made up without overtime requirements ap- 
plying unless, of course, there would have been overtime 
even had there been no air raid. 

This ruling applies to those paid on a weekly salary 
basis as well as those paid on an hourly basis. 


Is time spent by employees on air-raid protection training 
programs, which they attend voluntarily after regular work- 
ing hours, to be considered “hours worked?” 


Hee, too, as in the previous problem, we have a 
definite statement of the Wage and Hour Division as to 
its administrative enforcement policy on this question, 
(Release No. R-1633). The Division has announced that 
time spent in attendance at air-raid protection training 
courses will not be counted in computing “hours 
worked.” Of course, participation in the program must 
be voluntary on the part of the employees and the train- 
ing must take place outside the regular work day. 


May a bank suspend its usual operations during air 
raids or air-raid warning periods affecting the community 
in which such institution is doing business? 


Tae most desirable method of meeting this problem is 
for the banking officers, merchants and other business- 
men of each community to meet and determine what 
their practice shall be under such circumstances. The 
conclusions arrived at should be publicized in the local 
newspapers. A bank may properly follow the community 
practice in matters such as this. 

In New York, the Banking Board adopted a resolu- 
tion authorizing banking institutions to suspend their 
usual business during air raids or air-raid warning peri- 
ods affecting the community in which such institutions 
are doing business and to continue such suspension of 
operations for a reasonable time thereafter. 

In the absence of statute or a ruling of a supervisory 
authority authorizing suspension of operations during 
air raids or air-raid warnings, the bank should consider 
amending its by-laws to provide it with the necessary 
authority. Some such provision as that which appears 
hereafter in italics may be added to the by-law dealing 
with banking hours: 
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This bank shall be open for business from 
o’clock a.m. to o’clock p.m. of each day of the 
year, excepting Sundays and days recognized by the 
laws of this state as holidays, and excepting periods 
when in the discretion of the board of directors or an 
officer or officers, it may suspend business because of 
fire, accident, act of God or of a public enemy, conformity 
to public regulation, or public emergency generally, in 
which case in such discretion the bank may be open a 
reasonable period after the regular business hours to 
accommodate its customers. 


If, because of air-raid alarms and the consequent suspen- 
sion of business, a bank is unable to present for payment at 
the proper time checks or notes in its possession, will this be 
deemed a failure to present and will the endorsers thereby be 
discharged? 


Tuere is a section of the Negotiable Instruments Act 
which expressly provides for unforeseen contingencies— 
Section 81 of the Uniform draft. It reads: 


Delay in making presentment for payment is excused when 
the delay is caused by circumstances beyond the control of the 
holder, and not imputable to his default, misconduct or negli- 
gence. When the cause of delay ceases to operate, presentment 
must be made with reasonable diligence. 


It would seem that in a situation such as that pre- 
sented in the question, if presentment for payment 
were made “‘with reasonable diligence” as soon after 
the air raid as circumstances permitted, it would be 
sufficient presentment to hold all parties to the in- 
strument. 


Tax Anticipation Notes 


In the case of a trust company acting with certain in- 
dividuals as coexecutor of a decedent’s estate, is the trust 
company obliged to buy Treasury notes of Tax Series 
A-1943 or Tax Series B-1943 in the names of all coexecu- 
tors where the notes are to be used in payment of income tax 
due from the estate? 


Is such a case, the Treasury notes will be accepted by 
the collector of internal revenue in payment of income 
taxes if they are inscribed substantially as follows: 


Trust Company, Coexecutor 
Estate of John Doe 
New York, N. Y. 


In connection with payment by Treasury notes of in- 
come tax due from an estate having coexecutors, it is 
unnecessary that the notes be inscribed in the names of 
all of the coexecutors. As indicated, the inscription on 
the notes should be sufficiently specific to enable the col- 
lector of internal revenue readily to associate such in- 
scription with the name in which the income tax return 
of the estate is filed. [J.7. 3507, Internal Revenue Bulle- 
tin, October 6, 1941.| 
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Time To Look 


Mr. Lorenz is a bank analyst and an outstanding 
authority on consumer credit. 


time ratios. Standards of performance in every 

banking department should be subjected to re- 
examination. Many will require sharp revision upward 
and, unless bank management can find new and more 
economical procedures, net revenues per dollar of in- 
vestment in many departments will be much lower in 
1942 than in 1941. 

In some departments, such as defense lending, it is 
possible to keep operating costs in step with rising 
volume. Where such departments are carefully oper- 
ated and charges are based on an accurate knowledge of 
expenses incurred in running them, enough net profit 
may be developed by the banker to make up for loss of 
ground elsewhere. “Product-line” profit and loss 
statements such as are coming into increasing favor in 
manufacturing plants, could well be adapted by the 
banker to his own operations at the present time. 


(ie costs are breaking away from peace- 


Is other departments rising operating expenses are not 
accompanied by rising volume and the fall away of 
volume and outstandings in savings deposits, to men- 
tion one such department, is giving rise to grave man- 
agement problems. As savings account after savings 
account is converted into Defense Bonds and Stamps, 
employees in this department become increasingly busy 
on non-gainful work. Investments must be sold. Down 
come revenues from outstandings in a department 
whose employees may be unprecedentedly busy. Unless 
the remaining outstandings can be employed more gain- 
fully or unless some procedure is introduced which cuts 
to a small fraction the amount of time spent in closing 
out a savings account, the banker will find his net in- 
come per dollar of investment in this department con- 
siderably lower this year than last. 

As the draft takes its toll of trained personnel, up go 
operating costs. Even over a considerable period of time, 
green personnel cannot be trained to come up to stand- 
ards set by an experienced staff. 

Take, for example, the great consumer credit depart- 
ments of some of our commercial banks where mass 
production methods are of paramount importance to 
profitable procedure. One such institution which nor- 
mally employs 120 men lost 14 of them to the draft last 
year. The green labor which is replacing the trained men 
is having a marked slow-down effect on operations. In 
one phase of collection work—a simple posting opera- 
tion—four men were able to handle 60,000 accounts 
comforvably. Today, it is necessary to employ six men 
to handle that number of accounts. The posting opera- 
tion has been changed in no way, but the new men are 
slower. 
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at Costs Again 


LORENZ 


The following table is presented to show what rate 
of interest the banker would have to charge on a $100 
average loan under certain conditions: 


Interest Rate 
Collection Cost Required * 
Per Instalment To Cover Expenses 
19.5 per cent 
24.0 “ 
28.6 “ 
33.0 “ 
37:36“ 
46. 7 “ 


Acquisition 
Cost 
$4.00 


6. 
&. 
10. 


*Expenses include per dollar expenses at the 
rate of 34 per cent per annum to cover over- 
head and cost of money. They also include 
provision for losses at the rate of 1 per cent 
flat of volume. 


Obviously, bank managements may be concerned 
about their consumer credit operations. As operating 
costs increase, it appears that the bank chosen as an 
example in the manual might have to charge from 
19.5 per cent per annum up to 46.7 per cent per 
annum if its average loan amount drops to $100 on 
the basis of volume shown for February. 


The conditions on which this tabulation is based 
are those described in the operating cost manual 
published by the American Bankers Association. The 
volume for February was taken as shown in the man- 
ual and then revised so as to eliminate the high bal- 
ance deals and bring the average loan down to $100. 


But the draft is not the only factor in the turnover of 
personnel. Seemingly more attractive jobs elsewhere 
induced 13 other employees to leave the consumer credit 
department where 120 men are normally employed. The 
two factors together caused a labor turnover of 2214 per 
cent in one year—a pretty serious problem for any bank 
management. The difficulty can be solved in part by 
increasing salaries, but that means added expense. 

Many commercial bankers whose consumer credit 
departments were based largely on automobile loans 
will turn to personal loans of other types to maintain 
volume. They know that the high average loan of $200 
or $300 is a thing of the past since automobile sales have 
been restricted. 

Guides are available to take bankers past hidden 
reefs and shoals. Whether the operation is large or 
small, whether urban or rural, the banker should study 
his operating costs, estimate his expenses and his reve- 
nues and be ready at a moment’s notice to recast his 
entire program for 1942. This is no time for guess work. 
It’s high time to look at costs again. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Statement of Condition, December 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 


AND DuE From Banks ...... « « « « « $1,248,516,343.94 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 


StaTE AND Municipat SECURITIES . . . . 125,045,060.17 


Srocn op Ressawe Dawe . 6,016,200.00 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES. . . . . . 802,221 308.65 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY. . . . 6,965 ,977.86 


LIABILITIES 

Funps: 
Capitat Stock .-. « « « « « « $100,270,000.00 
Unpivipep Prorirs 40,369 834.49 

$ 240,909,834.49 
DivipEND PayaBLe Fesruary 1,1942......... 5,180,000.00 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . 3,032,603.47 
LiaBILITY AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForeIGNn BILLs . 575,267.46 
$3,811,802,804.96 


United States Government and other securities carried at $354,906,037.00 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Toward Simpler “Freezing” Control 


HERBERT BRATTER 


Bank and the United States Treasury Depart- 

ment have completed a series of conferences in 
Washington for the purpose of meeting the. new prob- 
lems which have arisen in the freezing control as a result 
of the declaration of war on Germany, Italy and Japan. 
These conferences will result in the adoption of meas- 
ures designed to meet new conditions which have arisen 
as a result of the declaration of war. Other measures 
were adopted to ease the burden of the banks in the 
administration of the freezing control. 

As a preliminary to the conferences in Washington, 
the representatives of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York have participated in numerous discussions 
with the Foreign Exchange Committee in New York, 
also with representatives of leading banks. 

Upon the declaration of war and our assumption of a 
status as belligerents, many problems arose concerning 
dealings with persons now considered enemies. Section 
3(a) of the Trading with the Enemy Act prohibited any 
person from trading with the enemy unless authorized 
by the President. As a consequence, banking and busi- 
hess institutions throughout the country refused to put 
through transactions which appeared to involve Ger- 
man, Italian or Japanese interests. In order to integrate 
the licensing procedure under Section 3(a) of this act 
with that of the Treasury Department under freezing 
control, the President issued a general license under 
Section 3(a) permitting any transaction which the 
Secretary of the Treasury licensed under the freezing 
control order. This made it possible to centralize the 
problem of trading with the enemy under the freezing 
regulations. Prohibitions contained in Section 3(c), 
addressed to certain types of communication with the 
enemy, have likewise become of importance. 


ana the of the New York Federal Reserve 


Taz developments of the past month clearly indicated 
the necessity for recanvassing the outstanding general 
licenses and other documents in order to eliminate all 
communication with enemy or enemy occupied terri- 
tories. For instance, it was considered desirable to 
amend General Licenses Nos. 32 and 33 in order to 
prevent remittances to persons in enemy areas even 
though such persons were American citizens. This group 
will be taken care of through machinery set up by the 
Department of State. It was also necessary to prevent 
banks and brokers in this country from dealing in secur- 
ities on the basis of instructions received from enemy 
or enemy occupied territories. The outstanding licenses 
relating to trade were studied in the light of changed 
conditions, particularly with the view toward dealing 
with enemy nationals in the various generally licensed 
trade areas. 

While the formal aspects of this program were re- 
ceiving active study and consideration, the banks, dis- 
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playing their characteristic spirit of cooperation in time 
of emergency, refused to permit transactions involving 
communication with the enemy. Various types of re- 
mittances to enemy territory, action on instructions re- 
ceived from such territory and transactions relating to 
trade with such territory or with enemy nationals lo- 
cated in other parts of the world, had been suspended 
upon oral confirmation by the Treasury Department. 

Much valuable information concerning the adminis- 
trative problems experienced by the banks in connection 
with the freezing control had been obtained by the 
Treasury representatives as a result of their conferences 
in Cleveland, Chicago, Denver and San Francisco in the 
first week in December, as part of a tour which was in- 
terrupted by the outbreak of war. Through the coopera- 
tion of the American Bankers Association, the bankers’ 
groups throughout the country and the Federal Reserve 
banks it was possible for the Treasury officials to obtain 
a first-hand impression of the mechanics of freezing 
control as administered in various sections of the 
country. This, along with the valuable information 
submitted by the Foreign Exchange Committee to the 
Federal Reserve banks, made it possible to adopt a 
program of simplification which would coordinate the 
practical problems of administration with the purposes 
of the freezing order. 


As a result of these conferences, consideration is being 
given to the elimination of the reporting requirements 
existing under many of the general licenses, particu- 
larly those under General Licenses Nos. 5, 13, 14, 19, 21 
and 27. Those required under many other general 
licenses are being modified, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment is endeavoring, with the cooperation of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and the various 
banks throughout the country, to re-examine all general 
licenses in order to standardize the system of reports 
required by them. Similarly, the requirement of reports 
under specific licenses was canvassed and a plan devel- 
oped for further simplification. 

Prior to this conference, and as a result of previous 
discussions held with the officials of the Federal Reserve 
bank and representatives of various banks in New 
York, the Treasury Department was able to eliminate 
the requirement that domestic banks notarize applica- 
tions filed on Form TFE-1 and reports. It is believed 
that this step will materially reduce the volume of work 
required of banks which have occasion to file numerous 
applications with the Federal Reserve. 

Treasury officials feel that conferences along sim- 
ilar lines would not only do much to eliminate some of 
the heavier burdens which the banks feel they have car- 
ried under the freezing regulations, but also, by coop- 
eration with the banks, would insure complete coordi- 
nation in this country’s program of economic warfare. 
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WAGES X HOURS + MEN = ? 


Toay, this simple arithmetical problem is one of @ Check this list of present NATIONAL 
the toughest that banking institutions have ever had Cae 


to face. CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


TRANSIT LETTER WRITING 
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Life insurance dollars do a 


TRIPLE JOB for VICTORY 


Life insurance dollars are being molded into guns, ships, tanks, 
planes. American life companies, through their purchases of 
U. S. Government bonds, have loaned our government nearly 
$6,000,000,000 of the people’s savings. Since the outbreak of war 
in September, 1939, the life companies’ net investment in Govern- 
ment Bonds has increased by a round Billion dollars — enough to 
build 7,200 pursuit planes, or 13,000 medium tanks, or 160 modern 
destroyers, or 12,500,000 Garand rifles. 

And — life insurance does not do one defense job, but three. It 
helps arm America. It also helps ward off deadly inflation. And it 
protects you and your family against personal disaster, protection 
which even more in time of war than in time of peace is essential 
to national welfare. 

Life insurance, dependable servant of peace time America, now 
helps put muscle in the fighting arm of an aroused, united nation. 
Here is a living example of the truth that tremendous power in 
war, as in peace, lies in the voluntary efforts of free men and free 
institutions working together in a common cause. 


* * * * * 


Sound, progressive management 
safeguards your NNL policy 


Again NWNL presents the first complete 
and final life insurance balance sheet — pub- 
lished as usual on the first business day of 
the New Year. 
In 1941, NWNL has 
— reduced total management expenses, 
despite‘rising operating costs and in- 
creased insurance in force 
— improved the quality of sales and ser- 
vice to policyholders 
— reduced policy lapses sharply from 1940 
— increased sharply the percentage of 
management expense dollars that are 
paid to agents 


NWNL is well prepared for whatever tests 
lie ahead. The company’s past record and 
the Financial Statement below attest that 
“Security First” is more than a slogan with 
NWNL — it is its guiding principle of man- 
agement. 


57th Annual FINANCIAL STATEMENT December 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 

U. S. Government Securities (25.1%) $21,799,108 
Bonds Fully Guaranteed by the U. S..( 7.5%) 6,451,854 
Canadian Government Securities 437,036 
Other Bonds: 

State, County, and Municipal 

Railroad Mortgage Bonds 

Railroad Equipments 

Public Utility 

Industrial 

Miscellaneous 
First Mortgage Loans 
Policy Loans 
Real Estate (Incl. Home Office Bldg. 

and R. E. Sold Under Contract)... . 
Premiums, Due and Deferred 
Interest Due and Accrued and 

Various Other Assets 


2,618,201 
5,318,982 
683,127 
13,638,610 
1,817,558 
652,710 
16,491,993 
9,229,752 


2,533,777 
2,179,026 


575,666 


Legal Reserve on Policies 

Death Claims Due and Unpaid None 

Claims for which Proofs are not Complete .. 

Present Value of Death, Disability, and Other 
Claims Payable in Instalments 

Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance and 
Premium Deposit Funds 

Reserve for Polic 
Declared for 

Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1942 

Miscellaneous Liabilities 


Total Liabilities 


LIABILITIES 
$65,497,759 


234,628 


Dividends on Deposit and 
‘ayment in 1942 


$80,025,136 
Voluntary Contingency Reserves and Surplus Funds 

for Further Protection of Policyholders: 

Special Contingency Reserves* 

Contingency Reserve... . 

Unallocated Surplus Funds 


2,301,683 


Insurance in Force ..... . $481,197,511 


Paid-in Capital 


*Includes reserves for fluctuations in asset values, interest rates, mortality 
and disability rates, and for policy dividends not yet declared. 


Northwestern 7Vaiiereal Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. Arnold 


* * * * * * 


OF MINNEAPOLIS 


President 


* * * * * 
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Charitable and Public Trusts 


JOHN L. 


“The Community Trust,” by Mr. TooMey, appeared 
in January BANKING. The author is assistant trust officer 
of The Guardian Trust Company, York, Pennsylvania. 


represent only a small portion of the human bene- 
factions which have come into existence during the 
past 50 years. 

In this period, there have been organized, in addition 
to 73 community trusts, approxjmately 250 other foun- 
dations whose aggregate resources now total almost a 
billion and a quarter dollars. 

According to statistics published in the 1941 edition of 
The World Almanac, the capital assets of the 17 largest 
foundations, each having an endowment of $10,000,000 
or more at the end of 1940, were: 


The Rockefeller Foundation 

Carnegie Corporation of New York... .. 
General Education Board......... j 

Charles Hayden Foundation... . 

The Duke Endowment 

Julius Rosenwald Fund 

Russell Sage Foundation 

Horace H. Rackham and Mary A. Rackham Fund 
Mary Louise Curtiss Bok Foundation 

The Buhl Foundation 

Children’s Fund of Michigan 

Juilliard Musical Foundation. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. , 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 


(Tsepresent trusts, discussed in last month’s article, 


$182,814,480 
125,000,000 
129,209,167 
50,000,000 
40,000,000 
20,000,000 
15,000,000 
12,500,000 
12,500,000 
12,483,151 
12,100,000 
12,000,000 
10,000,000 


10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 


Carnegie Institution of Washington........... 
Commonwealth Fund 


Statistics published in The World Almanac reveal that 
at the close of 1937 there were 134 colleges and univer- 
sities each with endowments of $2,000,000 or more. 
From 1937 to 1940 the number increased to 142, and the 
total amount of endowment from $1,341,485,488 to 
$1,487 ,925,111. 


In addition to community trusts, foundations and 
college endowments, many trusts are administered by 
trust institutions, and trust departments of banks, the 
income of which is devoted to charities and philan- 
thropies, but which would not fall into any of the three 
groups discussed. 

Trust institutions and trust departments in banks 
have an important part in the administration of philan- 
thropic funds. Without exception, the funds of com- 
munity trusts are being administered by trust institu- 
tions and trust departments in banks, either acting as 
trustee, in the case of unincorporated trusts, or as 
managing agent in the case of incorporated community 
trusts. They also administer a portion of the funds en- 
trusted to foundations, as well as certain of the college 
and university endowments. 
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TOOMEY 


The city of Philadelphia furnishes an interesting ex- 
ample of the part played by trust institutions and trust 
departments in the administration of charitable trusts in 
that city. In a study entitled Charitable Trusts, Ewan 
Clague, director of research of the Community Council 
of Philadelphia, and the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, states: 

Charitable trust funds yielding an income of almost $5,800,000 
in 1931 are being administered by Philadelphia trust companies, 
including the Board of City Trusts. . . . 

It is estimated, on the basis of 1931 values, that the amount 
of capital represented in these trust funds was approximately 
$160,000,000.00 for local funds, with an additional $6,000,000.00 
of capital for beneficiaries outside the metropolitan area. 

. . . A total of 662 separate funds are represented in the group 
of local Philadelphia trusts, and 128 in the group outside 
Philadelphia. 

There are various ways in which trust institutions can, 
and do, make worth-while indirect contributions.to the 
social welfare of their communities. 


Warrever community trusts have been established, 
the trust institutions as trustee have encouraged people 
philanthropically inclined to make gifts to and for the 
benefit of the community. They have encouraged people 
to make gifts under broad terms that will permit such 
gifts to be used to meet any special need which may 
arise. They have also provided for the impartial distribu- 
tion of gifts to various community projects, through a 
carefully chosen committee of citizens. In this way, 
trust institutions have inspired confidence by the careful 
and proper administration of gifts already in their 
hands, and thus stimulated other public spirited citizens 
to set aside funds for these purposes. 

Trust institutions contribute greatly to community 
welfare. By serving as trustee and administering the 
funds of foundations, they relieve the governing boards 
of investment responsibilities, thereby enabling the 
members to devote their full thought and energy to de- 
veloping and directing such policies as will best serve the 
purposes for which the foundations have been established. 

Trust institutions can also render valuable adminis- 
trative services in the case of college and university 
endowments by serving either as trustee or managing 
agent. Endowments administered by trust institutions 
provide an incentive to philanthropically inclined citi- 
zens to make additional gifts to their respective en- 
dowments. 

Officials of our more than 2,800 trust institutions and 
trust departments should be aware of their responsibility 
in connection with social welfare and community ad- 
vancement. Practically every such institution and de- 
partment has within its trade area, either a community 
trust, a foundation, or an endowment. Although many of 
these are administered by trust institutions, there are 
many which are not. 
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EQUIPMENT and IDEAS 


This department of BANKING is 
conducted by John J. McCann. 


Wooden Files 


A CONTRIBUTION TO national defense 
is being made by Remington Rand with 
the introduction of modernized wooden 
files. The new cabinets fit in with steel 
units and permit extension of existing 


batteries without sacrifice of uniform- 
ity. Finishes correspond perfectly— 
the olive green is an identical sprayed, 
oven-baked finish. Grainings of walnut 
and mahogany are applied by the same 
process of photolithic reproduction. 
Tenite plastic hardware matches exist- 
ing designs and colors. The new units 
have, in short, all the conveniences of 
the modern vertical file—plus features 
never before available in either steel or 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA’S ONLY STATEWIDE BANK 
Condensed ‘Statement of Condition December 31, 1941 
RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank. . . . 
Due from Banks . . . 


TOTAL CASH ..... 


Federal Agencies . 
State, County and Municipal Bonds. 
Other Bonds and Securities . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Loans and Discounts 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable ; ‘ 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe 


Deposit Vaults 
Other Real Estate Owned 


Customers’ Liability on ei of Letters of Creait 
Acceptances and Endorsed Bills . . . 


Other Resources 
TOTAL RESOURCES 


$ 429,065,787.56 
Securities of the United States Government and 


- $ 268,174,633.17 
160,891,154.39 


493,707.662.60 
158,491,958.95 
37,194,287.99 
3.720,000.00 
914,569,552.78 
6,477,141.87 


31,957,940.30 
5,612,898.17 


14,008,884.27 
829,504.33 


- $2,095,635,618.82 


LIABILITIES 


DEPOSITS: 


$976,183,372.94 
$932,200,548.29 


$1,908,383,921.23 


Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 
Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills . 


Reserve for Interest Received | in ‘Advance ‘ 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Etc. 
Capital:° 
Common (4,000,000 Shares) 
Preferred ( 540,000 ‘ 
Undivided Profits ; 
Reserve for War Contingencies. otc. 
Other Reserves . ‘ 
Reserve for Increase of Common 
Capital . 
Preferred Stock Retirement Fund 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 


14,211,905.28 
9,444,124.02 
3,217,021.83 


- $ 50,000,000.00 


10,800,000.00 
62,000,000.00 
21,634,808.17 
11,284,183.47 

2,986.680.59 


1,200,000.00 
472,974.23 


160.378,646.46 
«+ « « $2,095,635,618.82 


*Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred 
to extent of and retireable at issue price and accrued dividends. 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 
MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


495 California branches united 
for strength and service 


LOS ANGELES 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORP 


wood. As production gets underway, 
6,900 tons of steel will be released to 
war industries. 


Synthetics 


THE MODERN TYPEWRITER is in- 
finitely more glamorous to the chemist 
than to the stenographer who taps its 
keys daily, for now the machine may 
incorporate eight or more plastic parts 
and additional synthetics. Draw strings 
of nylon, rolls of neoprene, cases of 
pyroxylin-coated fabric, and_ illumi- 
nated rolls of transparent “lucite” 
méthy] methacrylate resin—which elim- 
inate blind cutting of mimeograph 
stencils—are all products of the Ameri- 
can test tube, reports Du Pont. These 
synthetics were adapted to the type- 
writer before the era of material short- 
ages, but the current emergency is giv- 
ing them double importance. Additional 
parts, particularly of plastics—tabu- 
lator keys, cylinder knobs, touch con- 
trol, key tops—are being developed and 
will be applied as soon as additional 
supplies of synthetics become avail- 
able. 


Air Raid Precaution 


VULNERABLE SEABOARD banks and 
others over the country, particularly in 
defense centers, are duplicating impor- 
tant records via Recordak and shipping 
them off to inland correspondent banks 
for safe keeping. This vital air-raid pre- 
caution is nothing new to the Recordak 
Corporation, however. In 1938, shortly 
before the Munich crisis, the Bank of 
England called on the Recordak to 
duplicate records of several hundred 
years as well as its current files. As fiscal 
agent for the Government, it became 
imperative for the bank to assure its 
records against damage and destruc- 
tion, especially since the institution had 
been a favorite enemy aircraft target in 
World War I. Before undertaking this 


A bank’s Defense Bond booster in the 
Pacific Northwest 


WORKING DOLLARS ARI 
FIGHTING DOLLARS 


Seattle Trust & Savings Bank 
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colossal duplicating operation the bank 
required assurance that in the event one 
of their premises was struck and rec- 
ords destroyed, photographic facsimiles 
could be made within a few hours. This 
assurance was more than amply pro; 
vided for in the development of special 
enlarging equipment by Recordak and 
Kodak engineers. All of London’s great 
banks adopted the same procedure in 
the following months. As many of the 
records were buried inland, Recordak 
set up special servicing stations to speed 
emergency processing. The same type 
of system is being set up in America 
today. 


Bookkeeping 

THE NEW FULLY automatic Duplex 
Monroe Bookkeeping Machine is the 
latest in short-cuts in production time 
for handling customers’ accounts, state- 
ment and ledgers. This unit is equipped 
with automatic carriage tabulation and 
return, automatic carriage opening 
dating, negative balance, live skip and 
balance mechanism and other outstand- 
ing features of speed and simplicity of 
operation. Its compact size means more 
than convenience; it is an important 
feature that promotes efficiency and 
maximum production as it allows an 
orderly arrangement of the whole book- 
keeping routine with the different rec- 
ords, papers, ledger sheets brought 
close to the machine and operator. 
Hand travel is reduced. The new Mon- 
roe desk scientifically coordinates the 
machine, work and operator. 


Applications 


Now THAT MACHINE working time 
must serve double-duty among depart- 
ments, bank purchasing agents will find 
the Index of Methods and Tables re- 
lating to Financial Applications, issued 
by the Marchant Calculating Machine 
Company, an invaluable aid. The index 
contains a brief outline of specialized 
methods covering all banking depart- 
ments and functions. Full instruction 
bulletins on applying these methods are 
available in multigraph form for the 
asking. 


Free Trial 


A CHECKING ACCOUNT on approval! 
That’s the current free trial offer that 
gets attention for the Morris PLAN 
STATE BANK of Oklahoma City. Cus- 
tomers are invited to open a “popular 
checking account” (no-minimum bal- 
ance copyrighted plan) with $10 or 
more, use it for 30 days or the first 20 
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It’s estimated that 100,000 
people will see this window 


display 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1941 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks, . 
United States Obligations— Direct and fully Guaranteed, 
Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 

Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order, 77,270,799.99 

To Secure Trust Deposits, . e 36,027,683.12 

Under Trust Act of Illinois, . e 518,518.05 437,350,560.43 
Other Bonds and Securities, ‘ A 73,244,682.77 
Loans and Discounts, . ‘ 408,518,033.77 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 4,968,968.32 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, ‘ 2,250,000.00 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, 707,456.11 
Interest Earned, not Collected, 3,060,788.91 
Other Assets, e 119,018.32 

$1,382,791,780.00 


452,572,271.37 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock—Common, . .  . 
Surplus, . 
Other Undivided Profits, 
Discount Collected, but not Earned, . 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, P 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., 
Time Deposits, . ‘ $180,090,310.31 
Demand Deposits, ° 977,974,739.11 
Deposits of Public Funds, . a 140,830,011.02 1,298,895,060.44 
Liabilities other than those above stated, 3,901.50 

$1,382,791,780.00 


-$ 30,000,000.00 
45,000,000.00 
3,008,173.14 
823,483.54 
750,000.00 
3,354,556.17 
956,605.21 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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checks and if the customer feels it is not 
worth the cest, refunds on the service 
cost of checks used will be gladly re- 
funded and the account closed without 
obligation of any kind. Says the bank: 
“Tt is a safe bet that a trial will con- 
vince the customer—our plan has al- 
ready received widespread public ac- 
ceptance.” The offer, of course, does not 
apply to regular accounts. 


Publicity 


A LETTER WRITTEN by Thomas Jef- 
ferson in 1803 was reproduced by letter- 
press in 1936 as an advertising piece by 


the Morris PLAN BANK OF VIRGINIA 
(Richmond). The printing job on the 
30,000 copies was so good that five 
years later the bank’s officers were 
startled to see front page headlines in 
the morning paper claiming: “Letter 
Found in an Old Chest Believed 
Penned By Jefferson.” Before the true 
origin of the letter came to light, 1,500 
lines of publicity had run, including 
front page news stories, editorials and 
photographs. Tipped off indirectly by a 
bank officer, the afternoon paper glee- 
fully told the origin of the “find.” Edi- 
tors of both papers took this occasion 
to wield their own pens in controversy. 


Cash and Due from Banks 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Demand and Time Loans 


Real Estate (Company’s Building) 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


Overdrafts 


of Credit 
Other Resources . 


Undivided Profits 

Reserve for Dividends Declared . . 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc 
Unpaid Dividends 


Other Liabilities 
Deposits, Secured: Public Funds . 
Other Deposits, Demand 
Other Deposits, Time 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


DECEMBER 31, 1941 


THE RESOURCES 


U.S. Government Obligations, direct and guaranteed 
(including $21,131,237.05 pledged*) . ...... 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis 


Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Commerce Bldgs.) . 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


THE LIABILITIES 


300,000.00 


Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


. $ 14,882,822.68 


 32,312,751.47 210,462,907.79 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~ St. Charles 
St.Louis 


$70,137,069.22 


78,586,144.99 
29,345,569.15 
45,622,263.89 
420,000.00 
2,350,000.00 
300,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
18,631.81 


308,774.56 
7,264.28 
$228,595,717.90 


$10,000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 

$3,238,338.35 
3,538,338.35 
258,117.02 
2,577.00 
308,774.56 
25,003.18 


163,267,333.64 


$228,595,717.90 


*All Securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations, 


CORPORATION 


INSURANCE 


It is generally conceded that the bank 
and the printer were the winners. Or, 
one might say, it pays to advertise well 
—even five years later. 


Scenic Checks 


A NUMBER OF banks in the Shenan- 
doah Valley of Virginia are cooperating 
in a scheme for publicizing the attrac- 
tions of the area by the use of cus- 
tomers’ checks carrying a design that 
pictures various scenic views and points 
of interest in the Valley. Through an 
arrangement with the Todd Company, 
Rochester, New York, reports Ralph 
M. Ware of Berryville, chairman of the 
regional clearinghouse association, the 
checks are furnished to the banks and 
used by them with customer names im- 
printed. 

The idea was developed by Shenan- 
doah Valley, Inc. The check is a panto- 
graph design in color on regular safety 
paper manufactured by Bankers Supply 
Company. 


Slogan 


ONE wAy TO make employees Defense 
Bond sales-minded is suggested by the 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK of Newark, 
New Jersey. For the past three months 
employees have competed in a defense 
slogan contest. The winning entry will 
henceforth theme bank promotion to 
the public. A prize of $5 in Defense 
Stamps goes to the winner. 


Bowl Club 


THE AMERICAN Trust Company of 
South Bend forms its 1942 Football 
Savings Club with a trip to Los Angeles 
for the Notre Dame-Southern Califor- 
nia game, November 28, in the offing. 
Grid fans at the home of the “ Fighting 
Irish” like this simple, systematic, $1 a 
week all-expense trip plan which always 
climaxes the South Bend football sea- 
son. In December members went to the 
Orange Bowl classic at Miami, enjoyed 
the three-day Orange Festival, a special 
dinner dance, and sight-seeing trips. 


A.1.B. Service Men 


PorTLAND (Oregon) CHAPTER, A.L.B., 
extends a welcome to service men of 
other chapters stationed in training 
camps and army posts in the vicinity. 
A cordial note from chapter president 
C. A. Paulson encloses a complimentary 
1941-42 membership card and an invi- 
tation to use the facilities and join in 
the activities through the year. The 
honorary member also receives compli- 
mentary copies of the A.I.B. Bulletin. 
Portland A.I.B. hopes to extend this 
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jdea throughout the country. Lists have 
been mailed to other chapters with re- 
quests that similar gestures be extended 
Portland’s service men. 


Tax Table 


Tue PusLic NATIONAL BANK AND 
Trust Company of New York issues a 
tax folder that may be used to determine 
at a glance income tax saving resulting 
from the elimination of income derived 
from donated property. The series of 
tables contain three important facilities: 
(1) They show the amount of reduction 
in estate tax and income tax resulting 
from a stated gift of part of the tax- 
payer’s property. (2) They enable one 
to ascertain quickly the amount of gift 
taxes on such gift, and make immediate 
comparison thereof with the prospective 
estate tax on the taxpayer’s property, 
and the prospective income tax based 
on the income thereof, before and after 
the gift, all with equal facility, and by 
a method which obviates the involved 
computations often required with the 
usual tax tables. (3) The unique multi- 
folder arrangement brings all matter 
pertaining to each prospective gift into 
juxtaposition with related income and 
estate tax tabulations, and eliminates 
the necessity for all individual cal- 
culations. 


Dependents 


HERE’S A WAR program worthy of 
note! The FRANKLIN SQUARE NATIONAL 
BanK of Long Island, New York, 
intends to provide “duration” employ- 
ment for some member of the family of 
each employee who enlists or is called 
to service. The bank recently question- 
naired its staff to determine the status 
of dependents, fixed expenses and addi- 
tional income sources, if any. Substitute 
employment by the wife, sister or other 
member of the family will assure ade- 
quate support. President Arthur Roth 
states that while prospect of many such 
cases does not appear likely in the im- 
mediate future, he believes that banks 
should make provisions for any even- 
tuality. He contends that members of 
families employed as substitutes will do 
better work than strangers who may 
feel that their jobs are temporary. Mr. 
Roth further says that what small loss 
may result in the inefficiency of service 


will be compensated a hundred fold in | 


public goodwill. 


Black-Out 


WHAT ABOUT THAT blazing spectacu- 


lar neon sign atop your bank building? | 


February 1942 


NEWS 


Action—while it’s happening —is transmitted by CBS correspondents from the 
ends of the earth directly to you. Broadcasts from Tokyo, Berlin, Moscow, 
Cairo, etc., are picked up by the shortwave receivers on Long Island 
and “piped” to CBS Listening Station in New York where they are... 


... Recorded on Ediphone cylinders. Foreign language broadcasts are translated 
and all are typed. In a matter of moments the world news is on the wires of 
every press association to news tickers in the War and Navy Departments, in the 
State Department, and newspapers from coast to coast. 


Maj. George Fielding Eliot, Elmer Davis and William L. Shirer (1. to r.), famous CBS 
analysts, interpret news and military action to you with notes typed from 
Ediphone recordings. A vital necessity in the accurate recording of news, Ediphone 
dictation systematizes and speeds the flow of correspondence, notes, memoranda, etc. 
throughout CBS’s huge New York office 

. . . Ediphone Voice Writing is contribut- 

ing an estimated 100,000 extra man-hours 

of accomplishment per day to America. If 

you need to create executive time (and you 

do in war business) phone “Ediphone” (your 

city) or write Dept.K 2. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 
51 
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Pictures and a serv- 
ice flag used in 
a window of the 
Farmers and Mer- 
chants National 
Bank of Los Angeles 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 

Income Accrued but Not Collected 

Banking House 

Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 


$1,754,784 ,862.09 


LIABILITIES 


Acceptances 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses... . 

Reserve for Contingencies 

Income Collected but Not Earned 

Common Stock 

Surplus 
Undivided Profits 14,394,693.17 


$1,754,784 ,862.09 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $202,333,292.78 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


A perfect landmark for invading bomb. 
ers! Not a bad idea to follow the exam. 
ple of the coastal banks which have 
turned the switch for the duration, 
When you do so be sure local airport 
officials are notified. The Trust Coy. 
PANY OF NEw JERSEY gives a case ex. 
perience. This bank’s 10-foot building 
sign has been used as an unofficial 
beacon by airline pilots since 1924. 
It made a perfect landmark midway 
between New York’s well-lighted the. 
atrical district and the Newark airport. 
You may find a similar situation when 
you check up. 


Bond Clubs 


THEY’RE SPRINGING UP all over the 
country. And, as may be expected, mer. 
chandising-minded banks have picked 
new and appropriate names. What bet- 
ter designation could there be for the 
U. S. Bond savings plan than a “Vic- 
tory Club” or a “Remember Pearl 
Harbor Club.” The tremendous in- 
crease in bond and stamp sales following 
the war declaration certainly indicates 
the extent of public reaction. Doesn’t it 
follow that the same psychology would 
work for increased sales when emphasis 
is placed on a war theme instead of 
defense? 


Displays 

THE PATERSON SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
of New Jersey has a suggestion for ex- 
tending the use of bank lobby and 
window displays. Vice-president C. 
Kenneth Fuller made arrangements 
with the local chain theater for a second- 
ary use of this material in the theater 
lobby. Most neighborhood theater man- 
agers would welcome the opportunity 
of re-using attractive Defense Bond dis- 
play promotions. This kind of circula- 
tion is invaluable. 


Bike Loans 


THIS RUBBERLESS and new-carless 
era prompted the announcement of a 
new consumer loan service recently by 
the First NATIONAL BANK OF 
Beacu, Florida—a “Bike Loan De- 
partment”’—no less. Said the opening 
announcement: not fooling, 
and neither is Uncle Sam.” Pictures of 
the old tandems were resurrected for 
illustration. But in a serious vein, the 
ads point out that riding a bike has 
advantages for health, for Uncle Sam, 
and for the wheeler’s purse. Loans are 
payable in instalments, if desired. 
Oddly enough the ads have pulled a 
large number of inquiries. Florida, it is 
pointed out, has ideal terrain for the 
cyclist. 
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“Any Bonds Today?” 

THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
of Dallas, Texas, gets bond sales with an 
automatic record player in the lobby. 
The machine, appropriately decorated 
with the Minute Man insignia and 
stars and stripes, strikes out “Any 
Bonds Today,” “God Bless America,” 
and other stirring tunes during banking 
hours. A cutout display of Uncle Sam, 
set next to the machine, calls attention 
to the bank’s bond savings program. A 
comely employee is also stationed there 
to push the buttons which change the 
records. 


Bond Receipts 


DuURING THE CHRISTMAS season, the 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK & TRUST 
Company of Albany, New York, issued 
holly bordered Defense Bond receipts 
in lieu of the regular forms which were 
exhausted by the holiday gift rush. Per- 
haps there’s a thought here to amplify 
for other “gift” occasions — the new 
baby, birthday, Father’s Day. An enter- 
prising printer could do a real job deco- 
rating bond receipts with such motifs. 


Contest 


THe Community SAvincs Bank of 
Superior, Wisconsin, runs an interesting 
essay-editorial contest for students of 
the English, social science and journal- 
ism departments of the three local high 
schools. The winning composition re- 
ceives a $1 prize and is run in a weekly 
bank advertisement. At the end of the 
year, the 52 winning editorials will 
be judged again for a $25, $15 and $10 
award. This contest is highly com- 
mended by local educational authorities 
and provides a new angle for improving 
student relations and building public 
goodwill. 


Apology 

Tue BANK OF MonrtTREAL recently 
addressed an impressive newspaper 
apology to customers who may have 
experienced some inconvenience or de- 
lay on services. The apology, if one calls 
it that, became an occasion to explain 
“Unusual Banking in Unusual Times.” 
Copy told of the Dominion’s war effort 
gaining in stride and speed, reflecting 
activity in business which in turn taxed 
banking facilities. It mentioned that 
although every effort is being put forth 
to keep pace with customer require- 
ment, occasional delays are unavoidable 
owing to war-time depletion of the 
bank’s staff. (More than 600 members 
are already in the Empire’s forces.) 
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‘Lhe end-of-the-year state- 
ment has a distinct value in 
indicating the strength and 
facilities of a bank. But there 
are other factors of importance 


not shown among the assets. 


In casting up our accounts 
for 1941, we find listed the 
names of thirty-one additional 
correspondent banks. An ever 
widening circle of friends 
thus adds to our already ample 


opportunities for service. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$46,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Our Powerful Credit Weapon 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


will purchase some reasonable propor- 
tion of these plants, or whether the 
Government will or will not operate 
some, and allow others to rust. 

How should the war problems in this 
segment of the credit circle be handled? 
Let’s chat with Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, 
director of research in mortgage and real 
estate finance of the American Bankers 
Association, for his experienced views. 

“The real estate market is a local and 
not a national or geographically wide 
one,” interpreted Dr. Fisher. “Forces 


The sada of seed and soil have always 


generated by the war have already 
brought about the large-scale migration 
of population. This migration is of a 
two-fold character, toward industrial 
centers stimulated by the demand for 
workers needed in the creation of war 
supplies and equipment, and toward 
military centers. It is probable that this 
migration of population will prove to be 
one of the largest internal migrations 
that the country has ever seen. Al- 
ready a rapid rise in rents has been 
brought about in many urban areas 


n essential to the sustaining of human life. 
. In the present Defense emergency Minne- 


apolis-Moline Modern Farm Machines are 
helping to keep this essential flow of food and 
re uninterrupted. 
creased production on ALL farms; and here 
the local banker and MM Dealer have a con- 
tribution to make. By extending “‘credit’’ to 
deserving farmers for more MM machines 
where needed, the farm hands being with- 
drawn for Defense can be replaced and yet 
production stepped up to maximum. ... The 
MM line of tractors and machines is one of the 
most complete and most modern in the world. 
By yposcey bape of this power to work you will 
not only 
yourself and stimulating business for your en- 
tire community. . 
new Machines this year we suggest that you 
encourage them to keep 


good repair and buy needed parts early. 


. « « But the call is for in- 


helping Uncle Sam but helping 
. To those who do not need 


their machines in 


MINNEAPOLIS - MOLINE 


POWER 


IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


AINNE A P 


MINNE 


SOTA, U 


where there is heavy war production, 

“The congestion of population jp 
some of the critical areas has become 
serious. It has become most acute where 
the expansion of the war plants has been 
most rapid, particularly when that ex. 
pansion has occurred in small communj- 
ties. Obviously, the population causing 
this congestion has been drawn from 
other locations. In some places, people 
are actually sleeping in cars, in tents, in 
trailers, and in other improvised shelters, 


Tae most important effect of our 
war economy on mortgage lenders,” 
continued Dr. Fisher, “has been the ap- 
pearance of shortages of critical ma- 
terials. These shortages appeared first in 
connection with certain metals that 
play an important part in the manufac. 
ture of munitions and ordnance. The 
list is constantly expanding, and the 
introduction of a system of priorities in 
the use of these critical materials will 
have far-reaching effects upon the 
mortgage lending programs of banks. 
Many bank lending officers have already 
taken measures to protect their de- 
positors’ funds against commitments 
for construction loans where construc- 
tion might be delayed seriously because 
of these shortages and the introduction 
of priorities. 

“The intensification of governmental 
control of building activity implies that 
mortgage loans on new construction will 
be more largely and more certainly con- 
fined to houses built in defense areas. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that the 
war will continue for a period long 
enough to permit complete amortization 
of the mortgages on houses built for 
workers in war industries. The hazard 
of making mortgage loans in these areas | 
is, therefore, intensified unless the 
mortgagee be protected against the 
necessity for foreclosure caused by 
termination of the war. The problem of 
other real estate will be intensified by 
the rent control measures contemplated 
in the bill which recently passed the 
Senate. These measures will be more 
stringently applied where war industries 
are most active.” 


Mercanme credit is the most widely 
used form of short-term credit in our 
economy of free enterprises. Every bit of 
merchandise, raw material or finished 
product, which is sold by one business 
enterprise to another, except that sold 
on C.O.D. terms, represents the exten- 
sion of mercantile credit. 

This falls into the two categories into 
which Mr. French divided bank loans: 
credit to manufacturers engaged on war 
orders, and credit to all other business | 
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enterprises. If a manufacturer of. war 


- equipment or supplies, in the considered 
ee opinion of the prospective creditor, is in 
meat unsound financial condition, mercantile 
in credit does not need to be granted. That 
- continues to be a matter of individual 
uni. | Judgment and prerogative in a democ- 
sing racy. Quite uniformly, however, mer- 
rola cantile creditors are taking a liberal 
ople view, and it is no unusual occurrence for 
ot a seller whose standard selling terms are 
sag net 30 days, to grant special terms of 

60, 90, and even 150 days. Some repre- 
on sentative corporations are even extend- 
3.” ing credit to all manufacturers with 
ap- priority orders no matter what their 
=. financial condition may be. In an occa- 
stin sional, unusually strained situation, a 
that potential creditor may insist that the 
ra buyer obtain adequate financing before 
The raw material will be shipped. 
the Business enterprises not in the fabric 
sie of war production are obtaining mer- 
will cantile credit on the same terms and on 
the the same bases which have been used 
che over the years. It is, however, becoming 
eady increasingly important in the case of 


Pd manufacturers, that creditors be assured 
that all necessary raw materials are 


ms available. Inventory unbalance, with 
oi more and more products going on the 
tion | Priorities critical list, will become a 
fundamental problem as our war econ- 
satel omy continues to intensify. 
that 
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OUBLY HANDY 
lated Opening through its own passage- 
1 the way directly into Grand Central 
more Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
tries fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York... And 
because of its location at the heart 
: of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- 
ridely tion, it affords the same kind of con- 
1 our venience for all outside activities 
bit of ... Doubly handy and doubly en- 
ished joyable ... Attractive rooms with 
siness bath from $4.50. 
HOTEL 
“| ROOSEVELT 
s into BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
oans: MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
n war Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 
siness | 
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The Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


has been disbursed in connection with 
the war industries. The same is true of 
contracts placed, checks paid out and 
certain other compilations. 


Ewptormenr. This normally indi- 
cated the number of persons who were 
at work producing goods and services. 
Also it was a general measure of .con- 
sumer buying power for a large section 
of the population. Now we must dis- 
tinguish between military and naval 
employment, and other government 


employment on the one hand and 
agricultural employment and civilian 
non-agricultural employment, on the 
other. 


Corporate EARNINGS. The earnings 
ef corporations were once a good index 
of business activity. In peacetime, profits 
were the principal purpose of engaging 
in business. With the coming of war, the 
principal if not the whole objective is 
production, without regard to profits. 
R. 


Statement of Condition 


At the Close of Business 
December 31, 1941 


ASSETS 


MA 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks $88 460,524.36 
United States Securities Owned 26,465,000.00 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 330,000.00 
Other Stocks and Bonds 2,342,609.06 
Loans and Discounts 63,351 ,690.97 
Furniture and Fixtures 254,191.35 
Banking House . 2,225,000.00 
Other Real Estate 1,003,662.85 
$184,432,678.59 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock $5,000,000.00 
SurplusFund . . . 6,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits, Net . 4,326,000.29 
Reserved for Taxes, Etc. 390,676.57 
Deposits 

Individual . . . $95,779,839.88 

Banks and Bankers 60,827,732.85 

U. S. Government 12,108,429.00 
168,716,001.73 
$184,432,678.59 


First NationAL BANK 


in DALLAS MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


| 
| 


A Real Estate Experience Record 


{ rm recent successful real estate sell- 
ing experience of several mutual 
savings banks in Westchester County— 
that populous suburban section just 
north of New York City—is interesting 
and is timely, because the recent gov- 
ernment action virtually stopping all 
new building, except for defense, may 
not be without some compensating 
benefits to real estate as a whole. 

Even without the impetus of the de- 
mand for older properties created by 
the compulsory cessation of new con- 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail sales 
of consumer goods manufactured by 
GENERAL Motors CorPORATION 
and its affiliates or sold by dealers 
in its products, such as automobiles 
and trucks; refrigeration 
and air conditioning ap- 
pliances; lighting, power 
and heating equipment. 

The business consists 
of investments in self- 


M 


YTORS 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


struction, sales of such properties have 
been mounting in recent months in 
many parts of the country. The current 
experience of savings institutions in 
Westchester County is a specific and 
typical example. 

The Home Savings Bank, of White 
Plains, with total assets of almost 
$17,000,000, in an eight months’ cam- 
paign in 1941 sold 48 properties for an 
aggregate of $378,600. This was a co- 
operative campaign with about 30 local 
real estate brokers. The bank issued a 


CORPORATION 


liquidating credits, which are widely 
diversified as to region and enter- 
prise, capital employed being in 
excess of eighty million dollars. 

In obtaining short term accommo- 
dation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This 
obligation it offers to 
banks and _ institutions, 
in convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Prompt Rbable 
INFORMATION ABOUT CANADA 


Through our 565 Branches in Canada, the New York Agency 
is in close touch with every phase of Commercial and Financial 
activity in the Dominion and is well equipped to assist and 
serve corporations, firms and individuals interested in Canada. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE - - - TORONTO, CANADA 


S. H. LOGAN, President 


A. E. ARSCOTT, General Manager 


NEW YORK AGENCY: Exchange Place and Hanover Street 
Agents: C. J. STEPHENSON — N. J. H. HODGSON 


brochure containing 80 photographs and 
property listings. The advertising also 
included a weekly full-page advertise- 
ment in the local daily newspaper, and 
display and classified advertisements in 
the New York Sunday newspapers. The 
campaign was so successful that a new 
edition of the brochure is now being is- 
sued for a 1942 campaign of selling. 


Since opening its real estate depart- 
ment last May, the Westchester County 
Savings Bank, of Tarrytown, which has 
more than 6,000 depositors, has sold 
bank-owned real estate assessed at 
$581,000. Fifty-eight parcels were sold 
in Westchester County. 

The Peoples Savings Bank, of Yon- 
kers, with resources of over $26,000,000, 
which has had a real estate department 
for several years, pushed the depart- 
ment especially in 1941, and sold over 
100 properties aggregating over half a 
million dollars. It worked in cooperation 
with local real estate brokers, and the 
piéce de résistance of its follow-up was a 
large brochure, the first edition of which 
listed and illustrated 289 properties— 
dwellings and larger properties. 

The Yonkers Savings Bank, with 
resources of over $28,000,000, sold al- 
most 100 real estate properties in 1941. 
This institution, like the others men- 
tioned, also worked through brokers, 
and used classified and display news- 
paper advertisements. 

Other Westchester County savings 
banks which have been having good 
results in selling their real estate in the 
last few months are the Eastchester 
Savings Bank, of Mount Vernon; the 
Peoples Savings Bank, of New Rochelle; 
the Port Chester Savings Bank, of Port 
Chester; the Union Savings Bank of 
Westchester County, of Mamaroneck; 
and the Peekskill Savings Bank, of 
Peekskill. The Bowery Savings Bank, 
the Emigrant Industrial, and other New 
York City savings banks have also suc- 
ceeded in selling many of their West- 
chester County holdings in the last 
year, much to the advantage of home- 
seekers and investors, as well as for 
their own benefit. 

The Queens County Savings Bank 
during the first 10 months of 1941 sold 
83 properties. Of these 39 per cent 
were two-family houses and 53 per cent 
were one-family dwellings, with in 
vestment and store properties making 
up the other 8 per cent of sales. Queens 
Borough residents bought 75 per cent 
of the properties. 

T. D. MacGRecor 
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The Modernization Market 


DESPREAD present need for the 
W tchabilitation of existing industrial 
and residential property as a short-cut 
to the provision of urgently needed 
space for war production and for hous- 
ing war workers is reflected in reports 
made to the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards in a special inquiry 
accompanying its 38th semiannual sur- 
very of the real estate market, which 
covers 248 cities. 

Although as of the date the United 
States entered the war there was usable 
industrial space still available in 76 
per cent of the cities, in 53 per cent 
there was already practical need for 
remodeling and reconditioning indus- 
trial space, the reports indicate. Every 
movement made since to intensify the 
war effort adds to this need, association 
officials pointed out. 

On the day the United States entered 
the war, need for remodeling old houses 
and other structures as quick provision 
of new dwelling units was already felt 
in 92 per cent of all the defense areas 
of the country. Enlarged need of critical 
materials for war production has since 
emphasized and widened this need, it 
is reported by 85 per cent of the cities. 

Existence of industrial structures 
that can practicably be brought into 
use through remodeling or recondition- 
ing points the way to speedy and eco- 
nomical provision of new room for 
industry and at the same time to the 
conservation both of critical materials 
and of real estate values. 

“Among cities that have industrial 
structures that could practicably be 
remodeled or reconditioned now, 92 


Defense Bond buyers visiting The First 
National Bank of Chicago paid little atten- 
tion to the weather the day this picture was 
taken. It was below zero outside—but these 
people didn’t come in just to get warm. 


They’re buying bonds! 
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per cent also have dwellings convertible 
to modern use,” said the association. 
“Indeed, out of all the cities reporting 
usable industrial structures still avail- 
able, 85 per cent report that they also 
have residential property that it would 
be practicable now to recondition for 
effective use. In other words, use of 
existing industrial structures would 
tend to give defense workers in such 
plants housing partially ready-made. 
“One-third of the cities of over 
500,000 population reporting in the 


Association’s survey have an industrial 
real estate shortage, and not one of the 
cities in this size group has any over- 
supply. Regionally, the report ‘no more 
industrial space available’ comes of- 
tenest from New England in which 41 
per cent of cities so report, and from the 
central Atlantic region (30 per cent). 
“Regions in which industrial space 
most generally remains available are 
the southeast (94 per cent of cities) 
the north central and the northwest 
regions (80 per cent of cities in each).” 


DEALERS IN 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL 


SECURITIES 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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North of the Border 


awaiting with interest the Do- 

minion Government’s fourth war 
loan which will be launched during 
February. The ease with which it is ab- 
sorbed will, of course, have an influence 
on future company financing and re- 
funding operations. The new issue of 
Victory bonds will total $600,000,000 
and local sales promotion committees 
have been urged to concentrate their 
efforts on wage-earners with the object 


security markets are 


of diverting as much as possible of their 
expanded earnings to the war effort. 
Since September 1939, the Canadian 
Government has borrowed almost 
$1,500,000,000 from the public and 
from domestic institutions other than 
banks. (In addition to three bond 
issues—none of which is tax-free—War 
Savings Certificates to the value of 
about $95,000,000 have been sub- 
scribed for. These mature seven and 
one-half years after the date of issue 


THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition 
At the close of business, December 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 


U. S. Government Securities 


$ 52,200,376.95 
136,607 ,933.57 


(Including $7,000,000.00 pledged to secure deposits of public 


monies, as required by law) 


Other Bonds and Securities 


107,669,321.22 


Uncluding $500,000.00 deposited with State Authorities 


under Trust Act) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Bank Premises 


270,000.00 
1,400,000.00 


Customers’ Liability, Account Letters of Credit 


and Acceptances 
Other Resources 
Cash and Due from Banks 
TOTAL 


450,775.32 
506,676.80 
148,576,351.56 

+++ $447,681,435.42 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc 


Dividend Payable January 2, 1942 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances Outstanding. . 
Other 


5,278,745.05 
11,401,405.62 
135,000.00 
503,453.07 
100,838.31 


421,261,993.37 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


and may be purchased at any time in 
various denominations). 

In the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1942, approximately $2,820,000,000 will 
have to be raised; over half this sum 
will go to direct war expenditures, about 
one-third to advances to Great Britain 
for equipment and supplies, and the 
balance to ordinary expenditures. If ad- 
vances to Britain are ignored, it can read- 
ily be shown that the 1941-42 budget 
provides for the payment of about 
78 per cent of total Federal disburse- 
ments from current revenue. Borrow- 
ings may therefore be confined to the 
$600,000,000 loan now being offered, 
but this figure should be taken as the 
minimum for Government requirements 
in view of fresh day-to-day develop- 
ments. While purchasers will be sought 
chiefly among the middle and lower in- 
come groups, institutional buying will 
not be overlooked. The man in the street 
has not forgotten that he will have a 
very stiff income tax bill to meet on 
March 31 (if he has not taken advan- 
tage of the Government’s instalment 
plan) and some sales resistance may 
therefore be encountered. Income taxes 
are now payable by five times as many 
people as before the war and rates have 
been increased sharply, e.g., a married 
man with no children pays $86 if he 
earns $1,600 per annum or $605 if he 
earns $3,000. 


Frou the banking point of view, the 
outlook for attracting the savings of the 
country to war loan bonds is favorable. 
At the close of 1941, total demand and 
time deposits exceeded by more than 
$19,000,000 the total of $2,800,000,000 
on record last May 31 before the Vic- 
tory Loan of last June resulted in net 
withdrawals of $350,000,000. In other 
words, during the last half of the year 
the flow of money back into private 
hands as Victory Loan funds were paid 
out by the Government for war expen- 
ditures resulted in a net increase of over 
$369,000,000. Compared with Novem- 
ber 1940, deposits were up $231,000,000. 
(The recovery was particularly rapid in 
the case of demand or commercial de- 
posits and they reached an all-time 
record total of $1,180,000,000 at the end 
of November). 

All considered, the financial picture 
in Canada is a reasonably bright one 
and the new War Loan should be given 
a fair reception. 

A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 


BANKING 
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Housing a Nation at War 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


built in 1942 will probably not exceed 
60 per cent of that for 1940. This means 
at best a production of between 400,- 
000 to 500,000 units, or something in 
the neighborhood of the 1938 volume. 
The bulk of these will unquestionably 
be produced in defense areas. 

Inasmuch as the priorities system 
definitely favors a low-priced house, 
the dollar volume of production may 
be expected to show a greater decline 
than the number of units. Non-farm 
residential building stood somewhere 
near $3 billion in 1941. In 1942, the 
drop is likely to be as much as 50 per 
cent. From the lender’s point of view 
the reduction will be much more drastic 
than this, since one-fourth or more of 
unit production may be done with 
government funds. Housebuilding, along 
with the rest of our economic activity 
is definitely on an emergency basis 
and will undoubtedly remain so until 
the present crisis is past. 


Since the volume of mortgage lend- 
ing is closely related to the volume of 
new construction, the lender finds him- 
self in much the same plight as the 
builder. He has, therefore, much the 
same interest as the builder in maintain- 
ing activity. His responsibility, how- 
ever, is greater than the builder’s be- 
cause he must help develop policies that 
not only will make housebuilding pos- 
sible now but that will preserve it for a 
useful role in the defense aftermath. 
His present loans must be sound and 
he must keep in a position to provide 
the credits post-defense will require. 
Present activity will be best main- 
tained by keeping it in conformity so 
far as possible with defense needs. Not 
all defense loans can be good ones; but, 
in line with the findings of the last dec- 
ade, loans in the under-$6,000 class 
are apt to fare better in an unsettled 
period than those of higher amounts. 
The maintenance of activity depends, 
too, on the success with which a pro- 
gram of conservation and substitution 
can be developed. The coming months 
will bring forward many ingenious 
suggestions to this end. Lenders who 
wish to continue business will not be 
able to stand on tradition, for tradition 
gets few priorities. They will have to be 
prepared to examine, pass judgment, 
and proceed in unaccustomed ways. 
This does not mean that they must 
accept a lower standard of housing, ex- 
cept perhaps in some minor respects. 
To guard against the effects of a possibly 
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restricted market during the future re- 
adjustment period, it is essential that the 
houses offered as security for present lend- 
ing be able to meet later competition 
successfully. The principles outlined in 
these articles, therefore, have a special sig- 
nificance under these conditions. Efficient 
methods of building, sound and well-bal- 
anced construction, attractively planned 
neighborhoods can all help to maintain 
today’s housing in tomorrow’s market. 

The mortgage lender will recognize 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LONDON VICHY 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 
U. S. Government Obligations 
Public Securities 


Other Securities and Obligations 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


Bank Buildings . . . 
Other Real Estate . . 


Total Resources . 


Deposits . . 


Acceptances . 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment . 


Liability as Endorser on aeaeneae and 


Foreign Bills .. 
Foreign Funds Borrowed 


Dividend Payable January 2, "1942 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Net 
Difference in Balances Between Various Offices 
Due to Different Statement Dates of Some 


Foreign Branches 


Capital . ee 
Surplus Fund... . 
Undivided Profits . 


Total Liabilities . . 


Securities carried at $16,504,385.75 in the above Statement are 


fiduciary powers, to secure 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve aes and 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable : 


° 19, 470, 856.52 
Total Capital Funds . 


public monies as required fom, 


This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the English and French Branches 
as uf December 26, 1941, and Belgian Branch as of October $ 


how quickly a decline in activity de- 
stroys the housebuilding industry. Its 
organizations are broken up, ifs skills 
grow stale, and its labor is dispersed. 

Mortgage lenders can aid measurably 
in preventing a post-war industrial dis- 
aster. This aid can be given by con- 
tinuing to make loans where feasible, by 
assisting the introduction of building 
code revisions, of workable substitutes 
and reasonable simplifications, by fa- 
voring builder organizations that adopt 
the most efficient methods. And by so 
doing lenders will have helped preserve 
the advances of the last decade for the 
use that will be needed of them. 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


PARIS BRUSSELS 


-$ 883,795,875.57 
1,018,486,210.88 
49,327,006.47 
7,800,000.00 
22,032,385.91 
550,865,729.43 
5,473,967.43 
6,788,221.57 
1,755,325.57 


2,546,324, 722.83 
10,930,820.19 
1,332,155.47 


+ + + $2,558,587,698.49 


LIABILITIES 


+ $2,242,977,816.97 
16,917,584.52 


$2,259,895,401.49 
$9,550,144.36 


4,076,176.93 
5,473,967.43 
94,097.00 


152,550.00 
2,700,000.00 


926,492.29 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrucd Taxes, ete. 9,874,333.76 


2,279,116,841.97 


279,470,856.52 
. $2,558,587,698.49 


ledged to qualify for 
other purposes. 


1, 1941. 
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Heard Along MAIN STREET 


This material is compiled for 
Bank1n¢ by Albert Journeay, who is 
in charge of the Purse Company’s 
Chicago office. 


N THE Marion National Bank of 
Lebanon, Kentucky, is a rare com- 
bination of country banker, author 

and poet in the person of Epwin Car- 
LILE LitsEy, 67, assistant cashier. 


With 10 novels and two volumes of 
poetry to his credit, this Washington 
County native takes an unusual place in 
the banking fraternity of the country. 
His books may be found in many li- 
braries and the most recent of his 
novels, “Stones for Bread,” was widely 
acclaimed. 

He has been associated with the Mar- 
ion National Bank for 50 years, starting 
as a runner. His first novel, ‘The Prin- 
cess of Granfalon,” was published in 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET | 
Member Federal Deposit 


WASHINGTON 


Insurance Corporation 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT THE 
CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31.1941 


Re CES 


Cash and due from banks . 


United States Government obligations 


and fully guaranteed . 


Municipal and other marketable securities 


Loans and discounts . ‘ 
Federal Reserve Bank stock . 


Customers’ liability on acceptances . 


Accrued interest receivable 
Real estate owned 
Other assets 


$39,786,988.11 


16,704,085.31 
12,264,708.36 
28,196,798.31 
108,000.00 
20,479.37 
151,452.31 
1.00 
18,042.20 


$97,250,554.97 


Capital stock — preferred 
Capital stock — common 
Surplus 

Undivided profits . 

Preferred stock retirement fund 


Reserve for taxes, interest, contingencies, etc. 


Unearned discount 
Liability on acceptances . 
Deposits: 
Demand . 
United States Government . 
Other public funds 
Savings 
Other time 


$ 600,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 

765,142.24 
205,000.00 
909,263.01 
367,112.37 

20,479.37 


$81,233,041.11 


3,.760,843.75 

34,251.97 

6,325,421.15 

30,000.00 
91,383,557.98 


$97,250,554.97 


1898. A volume of verse entitled 
“Spendthrift” was published in 1915, 
At present he is writing another novel 
with a central Kentucky setting. 


* 


ROBERT V. FLEMING, president and 
chairman of the Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C., and former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation, has been elected to membership 
in the Federal Advisory Council of the 
Federal Reserve System, representing 
the Richmond district. 

Mr. FLEMING takes the place filled 
last year by Ropert M. Hangs, presi- 
dent of the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina, who is also a former A.B.A. pres- 
ident. 


* 


Aviator A. L. Coapman, son of Wall G. 
Coapman, secretary of the Wisconsin Bank- 
ers Association. Lt. Coapman, after com- 
pleting three years of college, took primary 
schooling at Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and from 
there went to Randolph Field, Texas, for his 
basic training. Upon graduation he was 
transferred to Kelly Field, near San An- 
tonio, Texas, and thence to Gowen Field, 
Boise, Idaho. Lt. Coapman won his wings 
and his second lieutenancy in a class of 250 


* 


FisHer, of the comptroller’s 
department, The Chase National Bank 
of New York, has a spoon collection 
which she and her mother have gath- 
ered from every corner_of the globe. 

“Tt all started with my mother,” 
says Miss Fisuer. “Some years ago she 
made several trips to Europe and, in 
the course of her stay there, she be- 
came interested in collecting spoons — 
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securing them in many of the larger 
cities of Europe as well as in the smaller 
hamlets of historical interest. Then 
when I went to Europe in 1937, I added 
to the collection, until now there are 98 
items in all—of almost every color and 
description.” 


it and hopes he never will. He is prob- 
ably the nation’s most ardent adult 
circus fan and in 1940-41 was president 
of the Circus Fans of America. 

Unlike G. Wy tre OVERLY, cashier, 
Mt. Pleasant (Pennsylvania) State 
Bank (BANKING, September 1941), Mr. 
Jupp is not a circus performer. His 
pleasure comes from being present when, 
in the early dawn, the circus unloads; 


~~. from his friendship with hundreds of 


There are rare and beautiful spoons 
in Miss FisHER’s collection—silver and 
gold ones—some with ornate handles 
and some plain. Usually, there is an 
etching of an historical spot or the seal 
of a city in the bowl. Her collection in- 
cludes spoons from Spain, Geneva, 
Dresden, Venice, Salzburg, Berlin, 
Firenze, Lucerne, Munich, Innsbruck, 
and other European and American 
cities, and the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position of 1893, the Pan-American 
Exposition of 1901, the Chicago Fair, 
the Paris Exposition, and the New York 
World’s Fair. 

Miss FisHER also collects labels, of 
which she has a large assortment. 


* 


THE GENTLEMAN atop the giant ele- 
phant is Witt1am H. Jupp, president, 
New Britain (Connecticut) National 


Bank. Mr. Jupp was born with a “Toby 
Tyler” complex, has never outgrown 
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circus people; and from watching the 
shows. He has taken thousands of feet 
of colored moving pictures of circus 
life and these he shows in connection 
with his frequent lectures on the circus. 


Harry Biarr, 19-year-old draft cage 
teller of the State Bank of La. Crosse, 
Wisconsin, has, since he was 12 years 
old, been busily accumulating an out- 
standing collection of autographs. 

His collection, which includes some 
3,000 autographed pictures of celebri- 
ties, started from a boyhood interest in 
aeronautics. The nucleus of the col- 
lection was autographed pictures of 
persons famous in the air industry and 
includes practically all of the execu- 
tives of the large aircraft industries. 
Especially prized are signatures of Or- 
ville Wright, Jack Knight, first pilot to 
fly the air mail, and Admiral Byrd. 


SOUND REASONS wiry 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANK 
DEBENTURES are Desirable 


Jnvestments 


These consolidated debentures, issued in maturities of from 
3 to 12 months, are the joint and several obligations of the 
12 Federal intermediate credit banks. 


Maturities up to 6 months are eligible for purchase by the 
Federal reserve banks and are acceptable as collateral for 
15-day loans to member banks. 


Consolidated debentures are legal investments for trust 
funds, savings banks and insurance companies in various 
States, including New York. 


They are eligible as security for all fiduciary, trust and pub- 
lic funds held under the authority or control of the Federal 
Government and are approved as security for the deposit of 
postal savings funds. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
BALTIMORE, MD. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


These debentures are offered through recognized security 
dealers and dealer banks. Further information 
may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Subsequently, the hobby was ex- 
panded to other fields and now includes 


presidents of South American countries, 
Canadian dignitaries, movie stars, 
and prominent Americans. 


The art of collecting autographs is 
based on the ability to write good 
letters. The letters of this young col- 
lector are the result of studied effort. 


* 


Dub Ley L. Parsons, manager of the 
publicity department, New York Trust 
Company, is chairman of the space 
solicitation committee for Greater New 
York on behalf of the Red Cross war 
fund. The committee’s objective is to 
enlist the cooperation of newspaper 
advertisers in donating advertising 
space for the drive which will be com- 
pleted late in February. Newspaper rep- 
resentatives and advertising agencies 


CITIZENS NATIONAL 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


Established 1890 


Condensed Statement of Condition at 
Close of Business December 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 


. $ 49,452,470.94 


United States Obligations, Direct or 


Fully Guaranteed 


State, County, and Municipal Bonds 


Other Bonds 
Loans and Discounts j 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock ; 


49,882,281.89 
1,199,204.66 
645,984.72 
52,639,079.48 
249,150.00 


Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building g Com 


Head Office Building 


Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures, and 
Safe Deposit Vaults (Including Branches ) 


Other Real Estate Owned . 


348,500.00 


856,363.62 
1,917,415.50 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 


and Acceptances . 
Earned Interest Receivable 
Other Resources . 


TOTAL 


264,213.72 
289,041.37 
79,586.31 


. $157,823,292.21 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus. 
Undivided Profits 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes, 


Dividends, Contingencies, Etc. 
Discount Collected—Unearned . 


$5,000,000.00 
3,305,000.00 
‘ 1,150,000.00 


$ 9,455,000.00 


1,124,987.20 
74,486.85 


Letters of Credit & Liability as Acceptor or 


Endorser on & Bills 


Other Liabilities . 
Deposits 


TOTAL 


292,391.62 
35,199.97 
146,841,226.57 


$157,823,292.21 


Head Office: Spring Street at Fifth, Los Angeles 
Branches Throughout Los Angeles 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


are also being asked to contribute time 
and effort toward achieving the goal 
set. Mr. PARSONs is giving full time to 
this assignment. 


* 


PrEsTON E. REED, executive vice- 
president of the Financial Advertisers 
Association, has had a most interesting 
career, and one which admirably fits 
him for his present duties. His unusual 
versatility has been reflected in his 
work, and in his pastimes. 

For several years after his gradua- 
tion from Albion College he was a fea- 
tured artist on the Chautauqua Circuits 
in the Summer and the Lyceum Circuit 
in the Winter. 

Following this experience he returned 
to school and took graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. Then came a 
career of teaching in high schools, nor- 
mal schools, and colleges. Again his 
versatility was emphasized for he taught 
such varied studies as printing, litera- 
ture, debating, drama, scientific man- 
agement, and journalism. At length he 
became dean of the Central College of 
Commerce in Chicago. 


His next position was secretary of 
the Chicago Advertising Club. From 
this post he stepped into the secretary- 
ship of the FAA and for 17 years has 
done outstanding work in building and 
guiding this important organization. 

Versatility also marks Mr. REEp’s 
extracurricular activities. He is a good 
shot and loves to hunt and fish. He is 
an amateur photographer of note, and 
by means of his music enlivens many 
an hour for himself and his many 
friends. 

* 


Unper the leadership of The Pil- 
grimage Garden Club of Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, this picturesque city has be- 
come a national shrine, visited annually 
by increasing numbers of people. 

One of Natchez’s distinctions today 
is its splendid houses of colonial and 
ante-bellum periods—the mansions of 
the families which had made it the 
queen city of cultural and social life 
in the South. 
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Each year during Pilgrimage Week 
these houses are thrown open to visitors 
from all over the nation. One of the most 
beautiful of these is The Elms, now the 
home of JosEPH B. KELLOGG, vice- 
president of the City Bank & Trust 
Company. Erected about 1783, it has 


Miss Alma Kellogg, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph B. Kellogg, seated at a spinning 
wheel at the entrance of The Elms 


been in the possession of the KELLOGG 
family for about four generations. 

This is one of the homes that will be 
open during the coming pilgrimage 
which will be held March 1-31. 


* 


SHown below is Mary Ann Lin- 
TON of the new business department, 


Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, holding the trophy 
awarded her for winning the speaking 
contest at the Pacific Advertising Clubs 
convention. Miss Linton spoke on 
“How Advertising Protects the Ameri- 
can System of Free Enterprise.” 


* 


A. Key Foster, vice-president of the 
Birmingham (Alabama) Trust & Sav- 
ings Company, will direct Kiwanis ac- 
tivities in his state during 1942. 

Mr. Foster was born at Cuthbert, 
Georgia, but soon his parents moved to 
Troy, Alabama. He attended Alabama 
public schools, and received an A.B. 
degree at the University of Alabama in 
1916. During World War I he served in 
the Air Corps as a lieutenant. 
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After graduating from the Harvard 
Law School in 1920, Mr. Foster prac- 
ticed law in Birmingham for five years. 
He became associated with the Birm- 
ingham Trust & Savings Company as 
manager of its real estate department, 
in 1925. 


In 1927 Mr. Foster was promoted to 
an assistant trust officership, subse- 
quently being placed in charge of the 
bank’s new business and public rela- 
tions department. His promotion to the 
vice-presidency occurred January 1, 
1941. 
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CANADA 


, efficient correspondent service in every part 

of the Dominion is available to American banks 
through The Royal Bank of Canada. Over 600 branches, 
strategically placed in every province and important in- 
dustrial centre, provide a convenient avenue through 
which to conduct banking business north of the border. 


Inquiries invited through our 
Business Development Department 
New York Agency— 68 William Street 
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War Brings Personnel Problems 


(CONTINUED 


number of hours. “‘Why do you work 
for that stingy bank? Come down where 
I work and make good money.” Sheer 
competition is compelling banks not 
only to pay the given rates but to con- 
sider the advisability of adopting the 
time-and-a-half rate for overtime pay- 
ment. 

Far-sighted officers of a progressive 
big-city bank are now considering the 
advisability of lengthening the standard 
work-week from 38 hours to 42 or 44 


FROM PAGE 32) 


hours. This would be an important con- 
tribution to the defense effort. In 
lengthening the work-week it may be 
advisable also to adopt time-and-a-half 
for overtime payment. In Summer it is 
customary in this bank to employ many 
temporary people as vacation substi- 
tutes. A longer work-week will make 
this unnecessary and at the same time 
banks will not absorb the clerical help 
needed by the defense industries and 
government agencies. 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


FOUNDED 1894 
46 Convenient Banking Offices 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1941 


ASS 


United States Government obligations, direct ont 


guaranteed 


ETS 
$168,855,826.37 


174,091,824.53 


State, Municipal and Other Bonds and Investments, 
including Stock in Federal Reserve Bank, less 


Reserves 
Loans, Discounts and Advances, less 
Banking Premises, less Reserves 


13,510,594.17 
165,794,564.70 
5,580,473.50 


Reserves . 


Other Real Estate (including investments and other 
assets indirectly representing other real estate) less 


Reserves 
Other Resources, less Reserves 


Capital Notes 
(Subordinated to Deposits and 
Other Liabilities) 


Capital Stock 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies . . 
Reserve for Interest on 
Capital Notes to Feb. 1, 1942 
DEPOSITS 
Demand 


2,474,539.35 


Liability on Executed ‘by 


3,145,600.07 
1,242,982.35 


113,446.50 
2,445,000.00 


$534,780,312.19 


7,699,161.86 
1,112,026.63 


_178,454.79 


$276,521,474.21 
194,785,907.04 


17,527,965.30 


491,309,885.90 
1,415,087.42 
4,907,249.09 
113,446.50 
2,445,000.00 
$534,780,312.19 


United States Government Obligations carried at $19,002,677.65 are pledged to secure 
public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Another minor way of increasing em- 
ployee satisfaction, especially if the 
time-and-a-half method is adopted for 
overtime payment, is to see that the 
time records of individual employees 
are kept with scrupulous accuracy. In 
many banks it is customary to have 
“standard” times for starting and stop- 
ping work and a standard lunch hour. 
Time records, which are usually kept by 
hand, are entered in a perfunctory man- 
ner to conform with these standards, 
whereas in fact many clerks come 
early, stay late and shorten the lunch 
hour when the work is heavy without 
getting credit for the time actually 
worked. This is an undesirable practice 
under any conditions and while not 
serious under the half-time pay plan, it 
becomes so when each overtime hour is 
paid for at time-and-a-half. If the latter 
policy is adopted banks will do well to 
see that time records are accurately 
kept and thus avoid the creation of em- 
ployee grievances. 


Ir has been customary in banking for 
a few officers to make all the decisions. 
Among the weaknesses of this plan is 
the tendency to “starve” the minor su- 
pervisors, who are not expected or per- 
mitted to exercise much authority. This 
practice, long continued, weakens these 
men and makes them poor supervisors 
and in consequence their employees are 
sometimes given cause for grievance. 
Under the increased pressure of today 
the need is for better, not poorer, super- 
vision. The lack of attention to super- 
visory training in banks is in strong 
contrast to the close attention given to 
it in defense industries. 

Another phase of poor supervision 
which is a frequent cause of employee 
dissatisfaction is the practice, followed 
by most banks, of having no set policies 
on matters of personal concern to em- 
ployees. “Every case is decided on its 
merits” is the plausible reply to any in- 
quiry as to what decision is likely to be 
made in given types of situations. In 
some cases, this is the result of the atti- 
tude of a chief executive who wishes to 
hold the power in his own hands and one 
who perhaps enjoys the feeling of self- 
esteem that goes with the privilege of 
distributing largesse to his inferiors. In 
other cases, it is simply a stingy pinch- 
penny attitude of a management that 
will not risk a single cent of expense that 
can be avoided. Whatever the reason 
for not having them, banks that have 
adopted definite employee policies have 
discovered that employees like to know 
where they stand and that much is to be 
gained by letting them know. In The 
Pennsylvania Company policies on 
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“Getting Ahead” 


One of the most cherished ambitions 
of every human being is the desire to 
“get ahead.” Too often it is the custom 
in banks to fill vacancies by new em- 
ployment, giving little thought to the 
desirability of promoting some qualified 
employee. This is sometimes because 
the abilities of employees are not known 
at any central point. Sometimes it is be- 
cause promotions involve two, three, 
four or even five successive advance- 
ments with resulting multiplication of 
the problem of “breaking in.” Perhaps 
in most cases it is sheer laziness of man- 
agement. Whatever the reason for it the 
practice is bad for employee morale. 
Banks that have carefully followed the 
plan of promoting to fill vacancies 
whenever possible know how stimu- 
lating it is to employee spirit. It is a 
policy, however, that requires better 
personnel management than usually 
prevails. 


CHD CHD CHD CHIN OHI CHI 


these matters are reduced to writing 
and distributed to all officers and super- 
visors. They include policies on salaries, 
vacations, military service, jury duty, 
sick absence, etc. In the case of many 
policies further publicity is given by 
publishing them in the employee maga- 
zine. 

An employee paper is one of the ways 
of building goodwill that many banks 
have used. In many banks the paper is 
edited by employees who are assisted by 
a staff of reporters made up of em- 
ployees in the various departments who 
gather personal news. 

Employee lunch rooms that have in 
many cases been a headache for man- 
agement are, when well run, a valuable 
cause of improved morale. This is par- 
ticularly true when the meal is served 
without charge, as it is in some banks. 
A pleasant recreation room is another 
goodwill builder that helps. 

Employment has become the most 
difficult problem of the present time. It 
is but a few months since there were 
hundreds of applicants for every job. 
It was easy to hire college men and 
women for routine jobs and many banks 
made the mistake of doing it. Now it has 
become difficult to find qualified and 
acceptable clerical workers of any kind. 
Beginners, just out of high school, are 
simply not to be had except at gradua- 
tion time. Most of the best of those who 
will graduate this Winter have already 
accepted positions and many have ob- 
tained permission to leave school early 
to take jobs. 
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Many plans have been devised to 
meet this situation. It has been the cus- 
tom for many years of some banks to 
hire many high school boys and girls at 
graduation time and put them on as 
pages and messengers, absorbing them 
into the operating departments gradu- 
ally in the ensuing months. The in- 
crease in starting rates of pay and the 
greater competition for these young 
people has decreased the effectiveness of 
the practice. A similar idea is being fol- 
lowed by some banks that hire qualified 
workers of almost any kind whenever 
they are available. The number and 
kind of vacancies that have been filled 


in preceding months makes it possible 
to forecast requirements with consider- 
able accuracy. Carrying a few extra 
stenographers or clerks for a short time 
is economical, many banks believe. 
Banks that have had employment re- 
strictions of a religious nature have 
found it possible to modify them. Em- 
ploying clerks from competitor banks is 
avoided in some cities. The unnecessary 
demoralization that could result from 
such a practice is apparent. A practice 
only slightly less objectionable is that of 
employing experienced clerks for eve- 
ning work, after they have put in a full 
day in another bank. The objection is 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN ST. LOUIS 


At the Close of Business, December 31, 1941 
RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 
U. S. Government Securities 


Other Securities Guaranteed by U. S. Government 


Other Bonds and Stocks 
Stockin Federal Reserve Bank 


$ 81,768,771.84 
76,068, 042.26 
27,632,578.59 


House, Improvements, Furniture and Fixtures 


eal Estate Owned 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 

Other Resources 

Cash and Due from Banks 


Capital—Common 
Surplus and Profits 


702,052 
552,835.48 
"568.77 
143,870,756.11 
$342, 135,304.19 


LIABILITIES 


Dividend Declared, Payable February 28, 1942 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Unearned Discount 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Other Liabilities 
Individual Deposits 
Savings Deposits 
Bank Deposits 
Government Deposits 


City of St. Louis and Other Public Funds 
Total Deposits 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


1,511.1 
$162,660,444.65 
31,526,046.84 
118,647, 127.56 
156,209.67 
7,714,818.91 
320,704,647.63 
$342, 135,304.19 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Why it pays you to standardize 
on the Sengbusch handi-pen 


. . for all your desks, 


New tip-in-ink feature — pen writes in- 
stantly, smoothly. Uniform pen-inking 
— no flooding, no inky fingers. Less re- 
filling — holds up to a year’s supply of 
ink without evaporation waste. Cus- 
tomers, employes, executives appreciate 
this new ease and convenience in writ- 
ing ... Order now from your stationer 
— or write for 10-day trial offer to banks. 


COUPON — TEAR OUT AND MIAL TODAY 


Sencsusca Sevr-Ciosinc Inxstanp Co. 
2B Sengbusch Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘inside”’ or public 


Please ship ... HP-6 Handi-pen sets for 10-day free 


trial, with no obligation to me. 


No. HP-6 = $3.00 
65 
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not to permitting long hours of work, 


because any healthy person can do that. 
Working in two banks is not desirable 
for either bank for obvious reasons. 
Furthermore, if the extra hours are to 
be permitted why not have your own 
regular clerks make the extra money? 
They are right on hand and they al- 
ready know the work. However, it 
would be well to see that compensation 


“assuring a of 


quirements and valuable as- 


Policy — To cooperate with 


-compete for business is 
: rightfully theirs. 


$175,000,000 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


MEMBER | 
YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
DEPOSIT CORFORATION 


SPEECH MAKERS 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPIES 
SPEAKERS LIBRAR Y MAGAZINE 
{Speeches * Jokes * Illustrations} 
TAKOMA PARK (A) WASHINGTON, D. C. 


is satisfactory. The half-time extra pay 
for overtime is an inadequate basis for 
requiring any great amount of extra 
work from your employees. A clerk from 
another bank would not accept such low 
pay. The problem would be solved by 
adopting the time-and-a-half method 
for paying for overtime. 

Many banks are using women in jobs 
formerly filled by men, and with gen- 
erally good results. The average woman 
is quicker at routine clerical tasks than 
men, a new discovery for most banks, 
but known to psychologists for a long 
time. It is probably better to have 
women in repetitive jobs that offer lit- 
tle promotion possibilities. The natural 
turnover due mainly to marriage makes 
it a more tolerable situation for them 
than for men. 

Middle-aged workers are still plenti- 
ful and if wise choice is made, this group 
will fill many gaps caused by younger 
men leaving for Army service. Our bank 
recently advertised for clerks 35 to 45 
years of age and received 330 replies to 
a small advertisement which appeared 
only once. More suitable applicants 
were found in the group than could well 
be used. 


| Ove bank has adopted the rule that 
military service benefits will not be 
available to men employed to replace 


other men taken into military service. | 


This policy must be carefully handled if 
good men are to be attracted and if a 
subsequent grievance is to be avoided. 
Psychological tests are a great help in 
choosing the right ones from such a 
group. The bank in question inter- 
viewed more than 200 of those who an- 
swered the advertisement, and tested 
56. Over 20 of these were found suitable 
for one of four vacant positions. This 
method is wasteful in a sense and cer- 
tainly laborious but it got results when 
nothing else did. It has another disad- 
vantage in that only a person of con- 
siderable skill and experience in inter- 
preting test scores can be successful 
with them. Otherwise more harm than 
good is likely to result. Unfortunately 
many people think that it is only neces- 
sary to buy a few “good tests” and hire 
the people who make high scores. They 
soon learn that it is not so simple. The 
trouble is not that the “tools” are no 
good but that the workman doesn’t 
know how to use them. It is not easy to 
learn but some people have done so. 
Training new clerks or those who are 
promoted presents problems, particu- 
larly if the trainees are found to be 
“slow learners.”’ Here is another place 
where the skillful use of psychological 
tests can be a great help in selecting. 
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Income Tax Pointers 


J. BLAKE LOWE and JOHN D. WRIGHT 


The authors are tax consultants with 
offices in Baltimore, Maryland. 


CTEDERAL revenue requirements for 
ty 1942 will reach unprecedented and 
fantastic figures. Tax experts in W ashing- 
ton must, of necessity, seek new sources of 
revenue. It is already apparent that a 
mere rise in rates of existing individual 
and corporate schedules will not provide 
the funds anticipated. It is equally obvious 
that too drastic an increase of these rates, 
superimposed upon last year’s tax pro- 
gram, may kill the proverbial goose or, at 
best, severely wound him. 

At present no one can forecast with any 
degree of accuracy the form new tax legis- 
lation may take. An increase in existing 
rates, a@ supplemental income tax col- 
lected at source, a limited or over-all 
Federal sales tax and broader and higher 
excise taxes are all under consideration. 
The taxpayer has only one assurance. He 
must be prepared to pay, either directly, 
indirectly, or both, higher taxes for the 
current year. 

Owing to the increasing complexity and 
rapidly changing nature of our tax laws, 
many questions are raised each year at 
the time of filing income tax returns in 
March. Some of the more common ques- 
tions and their respective answers are 
given briefly below. 


Can husband and wife file either a 
joint return or separate re- 
turns? 


Yes. Although mandatory joint re- 
turns for husband and wife were 
strongly urged during the congres- 
sional hearings last year on the 1941 
Revenue Act, the proposal was de- 
feated. On March 15 a husband and 
wife may file either a joint return or 
separate returns. 


When is it advantageous to file a 
joint return? 


WHEN ONE spouse has deductions in 
excess of his or her income, such as 
taxes, interest on non-income producing 
property, fire or theft losses—if there 
is no offsetting income, a joint return is 
indicated. This permits the husband, 
for instance, to take advantage of his 
wife’s deductions which would other- 
wise be lost. There is an advantage in 
filing separate returns in practically all 
other cases. 


If separate returns are filed, how 


is the personal exemption of 
$1,500 divided? 
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WHEN THE 1040 returns are used, the 
personal exemption may be taken by 
either spouse or divided in any propor- 
tion between them. If either or both 
spouses use the new 1040A return (for 
incomes of $3,000 or less), each must 
take one-half of the $1,500 exemption. 


What “Earned Income Credit’’ 
may be taken? 


(a) WHEN NET earned income and 


net income each exceed $14,000, the 
earned income credit is $1,400. 

(b) WHEN NET earned income and 
net income are less than $14,000 and 
more than $3,000, the earned income 
credit is 10 per cent of the smaller 
amount. 

(c) WHEN NET earned income is less 
than $3,000 and net income is more 
than $3,000, the earned income credit 
is $300. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Head Office - 55 WALL STREET - New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1941 
(In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 


$ 985,161,064 


United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 


Guaranteed) 


Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 


State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 


Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 


Real Estate Loans and Securities 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Ownership of International Banking Corporation 


Bank Premises. . . 
Other Real Estate. 
Other Assets 


Deposits 


Liability on Acceptances and Bills... . 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio... .. 


Items in Transit with Branches 
Reserves for: 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 23, 


1,137,543,527 
45,756,272 
164,997,544 
66,145,598 
618,810,573 
6,320,682 
6,376,694 
4,290,000 
7,000,000 
39,522,843 
1,607 
934,178 


$3,082,860,582 


$2,878,821,222 
$13,092,737 


4,495,723 8,597,014 


8,131,542 


3,843,790 
7,475,921 
3,100,000 
$77,500,000 
77,500,000 


17,891,093. 172,891,093 


$3 ,082,860,582 


1941, except Hong Kong, 


Shanghai, Tientsin, Peiping, Tokyo and Rangoon, which are as of November 25, 1941. 


$190,851,507 of United States Government Obligations and $13,222,360 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $176,658,678 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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LIABILITIES 
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(d) WHEN NET income is less than 
$3,000, the earned income credit is 10 
per cent of net income. 


What are capital gains and losses? 


WHEN ASSETS (such as land, stocks or 
bonds) are sold or exchanged, a loss or 
gain on the transaction is recognized as 
a capital loss or gain. Although the gain 
on the sale of an asset is taxable, the 
loss is not always deductible. 


What capital gain or loss must be 
taken in short-term trans- 
actions? 


NET GAINS are reportable in full. Net 


losses, on the other hand, are not de- 
ductible from other income. Short-term 
losses are used first to offset short-term 
gains, and a net short-term loss may be 
carried over to the next year and ap- 
plied to subsequent short-term gains, if 
any, at that time. 


What is the difference between 
short-term and long-term 
gains and losses? 


THE TIME the asset has been held by 
the taxpayer is the determining factor. 
Capital assets, such as securities, which 
are sold or exchanged within 18 months 
from the date of purchase or acquisition 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 


bai A 


MANY BANKING 
OFFICES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 

U. S. Government Bonds and Notes 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 

Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate 


and Acceptances 


Total Resources 


Deposits 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Capital Stock 

Preferred . 


Common 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Total Liabilities 


Frazer A. Bailey 
Wakefield Baker 
Edward H. Clark 
Colbert Coldwell 
Peter Cook, Jr. J. R. Knowland 

Paul L. Davies Daniel E. Koshland 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Charles Elsey 

B. R. Funsten 

A. Crawford Greene 
Henry Q. Hawes 


HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 


Statement of Condition 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1941 


Resources 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 


Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


Liabilities 


Held by more than 2000 stockholders : 


Held by more than 4000 stockholders ; 


Securities carried at $28,115,935.61 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ames K. Lochead 


. B. McCargar Thos. W. Norris 
ohn D. McKee Herman Phleger 
. W. Mailliard, Jr. Ben F. Woolner 


: Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BUY UNITED STATES DEFENSE BONDS AND SAVINGS STAMPS 
; FOR SALE AT ALL OFFICES 


SERVING NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


$ 99,250,055.32 
56,847,367.91 
37,691,287.08 
18,347,254.81 
000.00 
172,107,576.92 
6,188,100.79 
89,209.32 


6,895,832.12 
1,321,308.55 


$399,307,992.82 


$365,717,758.19 


7,512,673.17 
1,095,987.29 
$7,500,000.00 
$7,500,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 


5,981,574.17 
$399, 307,992.82 


George G. Montgomery 


are considered short-term transactions; 
assets held in excess of that time are 
recognized as long-term transactions. 

The short and long-term classifica- 
tion is important taxwise. In addition 
to the per cent of taxable gain or de- 
ductible loss, short-term transactions 
cannot be offset by long-term trans- 
actions, or vice versa. 


Can gifts be used to minimize 
the income tax? 


Yes. The transfer of assets to another 
by outright gifts or by properly drawn 
irrevocable trusts will reduce the taxes 
payable under the present law. In such 
instances, the income from the assets 
transferred is taxable to the benefici- 
aries such as a wife or children, instead 
of to the donor. Since each taxpayer has 
a separate exemption, and also since 
surtax rates rise rapidly with the in- 
crease of income, a gift of income- 
producing assets to others usually re- 
sults in substantial savings. It should be 
remembered, however, that the possibil- 
ity of a mandatory joint return by hus- 
band and wife is still a very definite 
possibility, in which event a gift from 
husband to wife may not produce the 
desired result income-taxwise. 


Should income taxes be consid- 
ered in drafting a will or 
trust agreement? 


Yes. Income which is distributed to 
the beneficiary in a current year is 
taxable to the beneficiary. Income, on 
the other hand, which is accumulated 
by the trustee is taxable to the trustee. 
If income is taxed to the trustee, it is 
not subsequently taxed as income when 
distributed to the beneficiary. By the 
division of income to more than one 
beneficiary under a will or trust, or by 
the accumulation of income by the 
trustee, the total income from a trust 
under a will or an irrevocable living 
trust is broken down in two or more in- 
come tax brackets instead of being 
taxed in one high bracket. 


How much income is subject to 
surtax? 


Tue First dollar of taxable income 
after the personal exemption and credit 
for dependents have been deducted is 
subject to surtax. Prior to the 1941 law 
the surtax did not begin until taxable 
income was in excess of $4,000. 


In calculating the income tax, 
how much can be deducted 
for contributions? 


THE AMOUNT actually contributed, 
provided it is not in excess of 15 per cent 
of the net income before considering 
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Experience... 
use it to sell it 


O SELL your experience as 
executor and trustee, use 

our experience (the longest) in trust 
advertising. Its value is proved by 
the experience of banks using Purse 
service year after year. Priced to fit 
your budget. Write for details today. 


THE 


COMPANY 


Headquarters for 
Trust Advertising 
CHATTANOOGA + TENNESSEE 


MORE LIGHT 


for banks... with 


GRENADIERS 


First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 


H°’ to have enough light in bank cages for 
fast, accurate seeing has always been a tough 
problem in banks with high ceilings. See how the 
new Wakefield plastic GRENADIERS lick this 
problem; help speed seeing, reduce eyestrain with 
50-foot candles of soft, pleasing fluorescent light. 


Checked and certified by famous Electrical Testing 
Laboratories, this unit meets 50 essential specifica- 


tions for good light, balanced performance, trouble- 
free operation. 


Write for details 


WAKEFIELD 
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the deduction for contributions. The 
taxpayer, however, should be in a posi- 
tion to substantiate such payments, if 
requested, by means of canceled checks, 
receipts, etc. Contributions to religious, 


| educational or philanthropic organiza- 


tions, churches, community funds, the 


| Red Cross or United Service Organiza- 


tions are examples of allowable de- 
ductions. 


What may be deducted in connec- 
tion with real estate which is 
rented for a profit? 


SUCH EXPENSES as taxes, mortgage 
interest, insurance commissions of a 
rental agent, advertising, maintenance, 
repairs, and depreciation are deductible 
in connection with income producing 
real estate. Where part of a residence is 
rented for profit, the same deductions 
are allowable, but only in proportion to 
the extent of the house which is income- 
producing. Similarly, a professional | 
man, such as a doctor, who has his office 
in his home may take as a business 
expense the upkeep on the part so 
occupied. 


How and when may bad debts be 
deducted? 


DEBTs Must be ascertained uncollect- 
ible to be deducted. The loss must be 
claimed in the year in which it is es- 
tablished as uncollectible. 


What long-term capital gains or 
losses may be taken? 


TWwo-THIRDs of a gain or loss is sub- | 
ject to tax or deduction if the assets are | 


held in excess of 18 months but not in 
excess of 24 months; and 50 per cent if 
held longer than 24 months. 


Are life insurance premiums de- 
ductible for income tax pur- 
poses? 


PERSONAL INSURANCE premiums are 
not deductible except where the policies 
are irrevocably payable to charity. In 
this case the deductible premiums plus 
other charitable contributions may not 
exceed 15 per cent of net income. 

Corporation insurance premiums are 


not deductible with the one exception | 


of group insurance, which is recognized 
as an ordinary business expense. 


Are outright gifts subject to in- | 


come tax? 


Outright gifts are not taxable as in- | 
come to the recipient (donee). The sub- | 


sequent income from a gift, however, is 
taxable to the donee. 


Better Light 
Moret ficiency” 
Quicker Victory! 


FLUORESCENT 


Increases 
Efficiency 15%! 


The picture above shows a typical 
Guth Fluorescent Installation in a 
typical American office (name on re- 
quest). Of their new lighting, the 
company’s president says, “Efficiency 
of office workers has increased 15%; 
and we are now receiving applica- 
tions for work from the very best 
help in town, the strongest attraction 
being the comfortable working con- 
ditions.” 


In these days of extra stress, every 
factor that contributes to greater ef- 
ficiency and morale is highly im- 
portant. Write for information about 
the use of GUTH Fluorescent in your 
business. Our experience in serving 
the cause of defense is highly valuable 
to you! 


GUTH EXCELUX, typical of the engi- 
neered superiority and artistic design 
of all GUTH Fluorescent Fixtures. 


The EDWIN F. GUTH CO.+ 2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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YOUR EMPLOYEES 
NEED PROTECTION 


against the “blitz” of open doors 


PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 
and Trust Co. (New York) 
safeguards employees’ 
health and customers’ com- 
fort with this draft-proof 
Revolving Door. Extra se- 
curity is provided by night- 
locking curved doors which 
roll out of sight during the 
day. 


% When chilly blasts blow into your bank—what 
happens? Your employees shiver and shudder. 
They suffer from frequent colds. Even if they don't 
stay home from work, sneezing, sniffling employ- 
ees can't render the efficient service your customers 
expect. 


Safeguard your employees’ health and effi- 
ciency. Install Revolving Doors. They'll shut out 
winter's icy blasts—assure even, comfortable heat- 
ing—and cut your fuel bill as much as 25%. 


Find out how other modern banks are profiting 
from Revolving Doors. Write today for a free data 
folder containing catalog and pictures. 


5 Ways a Revolving Door 
Pays for Itself — 


1—Cuts heating and cooling costs. 
2—Increases usable floor space. 
3—Reduces damage from dust. 
4—Assures customers’ comfort. 

5 —Safeguards employees’ health. 


Door 


DIVISION of 
INTERNATIONAL 
STEEL COMPANY 


Evans ville, Ind. 


KANNEL 
*XATCHISON 


All-Out Credit Strategy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


credit for its own account, it should assist the manufacturer 
in making his arrangements with the RFC. It is preferable 
for banks to make and service the loans rather than for the 
RFC to have to extend its facilities to make them, even 
where all or a part of the loan is for the account of the RFC. 
In rendering this service banks will be helping in the war 
program, and they should, of course, take a substantial 
participation in the loans where possible.”’ 

Will the war put an end to RFC non-defense loans to 
business? Though no formal ban on these loans is contem- 
plated at the present writing, the conversion of the country 
to a total war economy obviously will cause a drastic 
reduction in this type of borrowing. For American industry 
will have difficulty, because of priorities, in getting materials 
for new non-defense enterprises. The railroads, once large 
borrowers, are no longer seeking money from the RFC. This 
is another indication of the recent improvement in the 
financial position of the rail carriers. 

To facilitate the expansion of defense production facilities, 
the RFC in August 1940 created the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration. With the exception of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, which use direct appropriations, the Defense Plant 
Corporation is the only Federal agency that finances and 
constructs war factories. By the end of 1941, the corporation 
had contracted for more than $2,500,000,000 worth of new 
facilities for war production. 


Tre corporation does not lend money directly to the manu- 
facturer. Instead, it builds the plant, and leases it to the 
contractor, usually with an option for purchase. During 
1942 and 1943, the corporation is expected to finance the 
construction of additional plants and equipment costing 
between $1,000,000,000 and $2,000,000,000. Through its 
operations, the risks involved in the construction of factories 
for producing war materials becomes a national hazard, 
borne by the country as a whole. 

The Export-Import Bank is also headed for an important 
role in war credit activities. Latin America today is de- 
pendent on the United States for many of its essential ma- 
terials. With the cooperation of private institutions, the 
Export-Import Bank is providing credit to finance ship- 
ments to Latin American countries. Through the bank, the 
Government is thus using credit to implement its interna- 
tional program. 

In view of their higher earnings, farmers should be able 
to obtain from private banks in 1942 an even larger propor- 
tion of their credit requirements than in recent years. 
Through the Farm Credit Administration, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and other agencies, the Federal Govern- 
ment will continue to make credit available to agricultural 
producers to assure the output of foodstuffs required by the 
war program. 

As the country shifts to a total war economy, national 
income, under the stimulus of defense spending, will reach 
an all-time peak. Hundreds of towns and cities, selected as 
the arsenals of democracy, will double or triple in size. 
Business must keep pace with the population growth. By 
providing credit to business men in these defense areas, 
banks can thus make an important contribution to the vic- 
tory program. ; 

Where private capital is unavailable for war financing the 
Federal Government, through its lending agencies, will see 
to it that American industry obtains the funds needed to 
achieve the production goals set by the President. 
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BANKING’S «Advertisers 
February, 1942 


American Appraisal Company ; 
American National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
American Trust Company 


Bank of America N. T. & S.A... 
Bank of Montreal 

Bankers Box Company 

Bankers Trust Company, New York 

Bankers Trust Co. of Des Moines 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Chase National Bank of the City of New York 

Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
Cleveland Trust Company 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago. . 


DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc 
The Detroit Bank 
C. J. Devine & Co 


The Ediphone, Thomas A. Edison, Inc 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
First National Bank of Chicago 
First National Bank in Dallas 

First National Bank in St. Louis 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Ga 


General Electric Company 

General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York 
Guth, Edwin F 


Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co..............---6+55- 
Homasote Company, Inc 

Home Insurance Company 

Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 


International Business Machines Corporation. 
International Steel Co., Revolving Door Division 


Geo. LaMonte & Son 
Lawrence Warehouse Company 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


Manufacturers Trust Company 

Maryland Trust Company 

George S. May Company 

Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis... 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co. Inc 


National Bank of Detroit 

National Cash Register Company 

National City Bank of New York 

National Union Fire Insurance Co... 
New York Trust Company 

Northern Trust Company, Chicago 

Northwestern National Life Ins. Co. of Minneapolis 


Parsons Paper Company 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
R. L. Polk & Co 


R. G. Rankin & Co 

Recordak Corporation 

Royal Bank of Canada 63 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co... 65 
Speakers Library Magazine 


The Todd Company, Inc 
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As cities grow— 
mortgage values change 


The coming of a new high- 
way—the migration of busi- 
ness toward the outskirts— 
such events cause blighted 
areas. Homes that were once 
excellent mortgage values, 
lose their desirability as res- 
idences. Stores and gas sta- 


| tions come into the same 


block. If these same substan- 
tial homes could be moved 
to other locations, their mort- 
gage values would not be 
impaired. In the new loca- 


| tion, land values would in- 
| crease—and the profit of this 


increase would pay for the 
moving of the residence. The 
mortgage would not be 
affected—the home-owner 
would not be in danger of 
loss of equity. 


Demountable homes pro- 
vide the answer to this type 
of problem. By prefabrica- 
tion, homes can be made de- 
mountable—with no sacri- 
fice in design, quality or in- 
sulating value. $6,000,000 
of architect-designed pri- 
vate homes—and thousands 
of units of defense housing 


—prove that Homasote Pre- 
cision-Built Construction is 
the acknowledged leader in 
the field of prefabrication. 
Homasote Homes are per- 
manent, quality homes— 
machine perfect, doubly in- 
sulated—demountable, if re- 
quired. They may be of any 
type or size. 


In Vallejo, California, 977 
houses were built in 73 
working days. Here is the 
proof that prefabrication 
has come of age. Here is the 
tested answer to employee 
housing, large-scale realty 
developments, tourist camps, 
slum clearance and similar 
projects. 


Trends and times are 
changing. When the present 
emergency is over, 67 fabri- 
cating plants throughout 
the country will supply 
Homasote Homes — repre- 
senting the utmost in value 
for the building dollar. Write 
us for full information on a 
new industry that is just now 
coming of age. HOMASOTE 
COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


HOMASOTE COMPANY... TRENTON, N. J. 
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Progressive Country Bank in Tekamah, Nebraska 
Keeps Up-to-Date by Installing 


MONROE ADDING-LISTING & BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Monroe Bookkeeping Machines at work in the First National Bank, Tekamah, Nebraska. 


Satisfactory use of Monroe Proof Machine caused replacement of 
all other machines with Monroes—Here is the Testimony 


REQUIREMENTS OF INSTALLATION 


“A few years ago needing new bookkeeping equipment we in- 
vestigated all standard bookkeeping machines.” 

“We wanted a machine easy to operate.” 

“We wanted a machine that could readily be moved from place 
to place.” 

“We wanted a machine adaptable to different types of work 
without effort.” 

“We checked with a neighboring bank that had installed a 
Monroe Bookkeeping machine. Bank officers and operators 
stated Monroe was most satisfactory of all makes in their bank.” 


RESULTS OF INSTALLATION 


“Operators are very well satisfied.” 

“Machines do excellent work.” 

“Machines are adaptable to different types of work.” 

“Service rendered on machines is excellent.” 

“Machines can readily be moved from place to place, and are 
sturdily and substantially built.” 

“We have used Monroes long enough to know they will render 
us satisfactory service for years to come.” 

“This bank now has nothing but Monroe machines, a move we 
never have regretted and we are completely satisfied.” 


Many banks both large and small in communities throughout the country have had 
similar experiences to this modern Nebraska bank with their installations of Monroe 
Adding-Listing and Bookkeeping machines. During the emergency Monroe offices in 
all principal cities are prepared to render service to increase and prolong the use of 


Monroe equipment. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
Reasonable, prompt and efficient service available from all principal cities 
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ORGANIZATION 


PRESENT DAY BANKING’S PROGRAM OF ACTION 


A BANK DIRECTOR CLOSEUP gs 73 


THE ROUND TABLE 


“WE'VE JUST BEGUN TO FIGHT” 


G.S.B. ATTEN-SHUN! 


SOME RECENT GROUP MEETINGS 
AIR RAIDS VS. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


ORGANIZATIONS AFIELD 


NEWS PAPER 


A.B.A CLINICS ON WAR PROBLEMS 


A NEW MEMBERSHIP MARK 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


LOANS TO SMALL BUSINESS—MID-WINTER TRUST CON- 
FERENCE—REAL ESTATE CLINICS—SAVINGS COSTS SURVEY 
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the partner of Sabotage? 


It’s Carelessness ... It slows up war work ... Let’s stop it! 


IN TWELVE MONTHS, industrial accidents cost 
America a billion and a half man-hours—enough time 
to build 45 battleships or 195,000 light tanks or 
15,000 heavy bombers! 


Far too much of this staggering loss was due to 
one cause: carelessness. Unless every possible precau- 
tion is taken, this loss will undoubtedly be repeated 
—even increased—under war-time pressure. 


If you are an employer, do everything humanly 
possible to eliminate hazards. If you are an employee, 


obey all safety regulations. Whoever you are, wherever 
you are—te careful! Time lost now is vital to America! 


A Hartford agent, or your own insurance broker, 
can furnish you with expert advice on fire and acci- 
dent prevention. He will also check the risks to which 
you are exposed, risks of large financial losses that 
can be covered under the Hartford’s “NEW Way of 
Buying Insurance.’’ Ask Western Union or Canadian 
National Telegraphs for the name and address of the 
nearest Hartford agent. 


10 ways to prevent losses caused by Carelessness 


1. Keep heating plants, chimneys, gas con- 
nections, electrical equipment in good order. 


2. Keep premises free of rubbish — keep 
oily or greasy materials in approved metal 
cans—empty waste cans daily. 


3. Keep stairs, passageways, fire escapes 
and exits unobstructed. 


4. Install safety guards wherever needed— 
have proper lighting and ventilation. 


5. Use only correct size electrical fuses. 
6. Observe safety rules on smoking. 


7. Educate employees to be careful on their 
own jobs, throughout the plant, on the street, 
at home. 


8. When lifting heavy objects keep back 
straight, bend legs, use leg muscles — not 
abdominal muscles. 


9. Get plenty of rest—see doctor for peri- 
odical check-up—report all injuries at once. 


10. Keep car in good condition — allow 
plenty of time to get there without speeding. 


Keep ’em flying! 


HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


| 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT | 
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A BANK DIRECTOR CLOSEUP 


By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


Industry’s Best Effort 


Industrial Mobilization 


Some years ago there was a popular wall motto which 
announced in big old English type, with an ornate 
initial “‘T,” ‘‘There’s so much bad in the best of us, and 
so much good in the worst of us, that it hardly behooves 
any of us, to talk about the rest of us.” It hung on many 
a wall, leaving a telltale mark on the flowered paper but 
without any apparent effect on the habits and customs 
of the people who would brook no interference with 
freedom of gossip and criticism. 

In recent months this old American custom of some of 
us talking about the rest of us has been having quite a 
workout, the main topic of discussion being the highly 
unsatisfactory results of our war production effort. Now 
that we have an industrial dictator and a board of ex- 
perienced managers to help him, progress ought to be 
rapid. However, there remains another leaf from the 
book of 1918 that might well be adopted, namely, a 
recovery of that easy, cordial, natural relationship that 
existed between Government and business in those dear, 
dead days when the present generation of anti-business 
intellectuals were just boys and girls. 

It’s a hard job to organize a country for war and no 
one knows this better than Walter Gifford, telephone 
executive and bank director. It’s a hard job even with 
the eager assistance of the National Brotherhood (and 
Sisterhood) of Back Seat Drivers whose millions of 
members everywhere know exactly what the poor simps 
in charge of a job should have done yesterday or last 
month. Something they don’t know, of course, is what 
to do today and this probably explains why there has 
been a relatively higher development of the critical or 
should-a-done-it faculty among human beings, as com- 
pared with the do-it faculty. 

Twenty-five years ago Walter Gifford had a big part 
of the job of directing the general mobilization of Amer- 
ican industry for war and the story of what was accom- 
plished then has such a direct bearing on our national 
problem today that it is worth telling. 

The first World War began to get close to American 
shores in 1916 and Walter Gifford’s ability as an organ- 
izer and administrator overcame any objection there 
might have been to his age of 31 years and he was asked 
by the Naval Consulting Board to direct the work of 
the National Industrial Preparedness Campaign of the 
United States. 


Fighting Industries 


I; was about this same time, in the Scientific American 
of June 3, 1916, there appeared an extraordinarily far- 
sighted article by Gifford on the necessity of taking 
a national inventory of our resources and deciding on 
plans for mobilizing American industry. 

“One lesson stands out from the experience of coun- 
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Bank Directors 


E’VE always heard a great deal about the duties 
W) and responsibilities of bank directors. Let’s 
play the other side of the record and pay tribute to the 
men who are so important to banking in times like 
these. 


This month, meet a director of the First National 
Bank of New York and trustee of the Bank for Sav- 
ings of the City of New York. 


Faced with war problems of truly sobering mag- 
nitude, the banks of the country have an asset of in- 
calculable value in the men who serve on their boards 
of directors. 


As a group the directors of banks and the trustees of 
savings institutions include the business and pro- 
fessional leaders in every community. Numbering 
more than 50,000 individuals, they constitute a gold 
mine of ability and experience reaching into every 
branch of commerce, industry and the professions. 


While, generally speaking, they are not real honest- 
to-Crowley bankers, they are an integral part of the 
banking system. What’s more, in their regular meet- 
ings across the table they come close to being the main- 
spring of business life in every community. They are 
living proof of the inter-relation of all business. They 
represent the practical cooperation and the concerted 
national effort needed to furnish our forces on land 
and sea with whatever they need to win. 


tries engaged in the European conflict,” he wrote in this 
article, ‘‘and that is, that defense is not obtained today 
by fighting men alone but by fighting industries. Be- 
hind every man on the firing line in Europe, from 3 to 5 
persons are employed to supply him with food, ammu- 
nition and other needs. Today two-thirds to three- 
quarters of all the industries of the fighting nations are 
engaged in meeting the tremendous requirements of the 
battle line. Phonograph concerns are making shell parts, 
manufacturers of infants’ food are making plugs for 
shells, watchmakers are adjusting fuses, in short, all 
kinds of industries are doing their part in the fighting 
line of industry.” 


Census of Industry 


Deane the Fall and early Winter months of 1916 he 
directed a census of manufacturing resources and pos- 
sibilities of all industrial establishments in the country 
having an annual business of $100,000 or more. The 
survey classified and catalogued 27,000 industries and 
the whole program was carried out with such skill and 
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energy that Gifford found himself with a new and tre- 
mendously important job on his hands. 

There had been created by act of Congress a Council 
of National Defense, charged with the coordination of 
industries and resources for national security and 
welfare and an advisory commission to this council. 
Gifford became director of both boards. Another func- 
tion of the Council was the “creation of relations which 
render possible in time of need, the immediate concen- 
tration and utilization of the resources of the nation.” 

The Council itself consisted of Cabinet members, 
while the Advisory Commission to the Council con- 
sisted of representatives of industry and business gener- 
ally. Gifford was director of both Council and Advisory 
Commission and the membership of the latter group 
were the following: Daniel Willard, Hollis Godfrey, 
Howard E. Coffin, Dr. Franklin H. Martin, Bernard M. 
Baruch, Julius Rosenwald and Samuel Gompers. 

Each was assigned to represent a different field,— 
transportation, engineering, education, munitions, man- 
ufacturing, medicine and surgery, raw materials, sup- 
plies and labor. A system of contacts was established 
with all the various groups by committees and by this 
means the leaders of industry, the best thought and 
experience in various fields, was made available to the 
Government. 


Pioneering 


Tae whole idea of the Council and Commission was 
new in American history. It was entirely a pioneering 
effort. The duties of the organization were undefined 
and the work conceivably could have taken almost any 
direction, for example confusion. 

The main point of this story is that it did not develop 
in the direction of confusion. With the approach of war, 
the Council created the Munitions Board on February 
28, 1917. This group never really got under way before 
the curtain went down and the next scene was the Gen- 
eral Munitions Board and even this body was still in 


safety pins when it began to develop a bad case of 
committee trouble and talkitis. 

On June 13, 1917, Director Gifford presented to the 
Council the draft of a plan of reorganization which led 
to the creation of a general staff of industry, the War 
Industries Board, to “provide central authority and de- 
cisive information.” This was the board which, under 
the skilled and understanding leadership of Bernard 
Baruch, chalked up a considerable record of achieve- 
ment in the First World War. 


“, « + the best thought and effort . . . 


Is Gifford’s first annual report to the Council and 
Commission he said: “Jn a broad sense the Council has 
endeavored to make available to the United States the best 
thought and effort of American industry and professional 
life for the successful prosecution of the war.” Could it 
be said any more completely and clearly? Here in one 
short sentence is the little difference that makes a big 
difference between then and now. 

In September 1917 the various cooperating commit- 
tees which had been organized under the aegis of the 
Council were dissolved so that the various members 
would not be in the position of representing the inter- 
ests of government and industries at the same time. 
However, a large number of the individuals who com- 
posed these committees were thereupon appointed to 
responsible Government positions as advisors and 
experts on business matters related to the war. 

The following year, in July, Walter Gifford made a 
trip to France, representing the Government, and as- 
sisted in launching the Inter-Allied Munitions Council 
in Paris. For four months he was secretary of the 
American Section of that Council. 

Returning to this country in November, 1918 he 
wound up his work for the mobilization of industry, re- 
signed as director of the Council for National Defense 
and returned to his work with the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’s NATIONAL DEFENSE CouncIL, 1917 


Seated, left to right, Secretaries Houston, Daniels, Baker, Lane and Wilson. Standing, left to right, Messrs. Clarkson, 
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Rosenwald, Baruch, Willard, Martin, Godfrey, Coffin and Gifford 
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Attack 


We CANNOT wage this war in a defensive spirit. As our 
power and resources are fully mobilized we shall carry 
the attack against the enemy. We shall hit him, and hit 
him again, wherever and whenever we can reach him. 
We must keep him far from our shores, for we intend to 
bring this battle to him on his own home grounds. 

American armed forces must be used in any place in 
all the world where it seems advisable to engage the 
forces of the enemy. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


By 1943 — — 


Giver a continuous flow of materials and no interrup- 
tion to labor’s cooperation, the production phases of 
the President’s war program are entirely practicable. 

By 1943 we will have gotten into our stride so that 
stepping up this program will be simple. With that 
greater program under way, the war should come to a 
speedy end, perhaps in 1943. 


HENRY FORD 


They'll Get It 


Tuere will be no halting or half measure. There will be 
no compromise or parley. These gangs of bandits have 
sought to darken the light of the world, have sought to 
stand between the common people of all the lands, and 
thence march forward into their inheritance. They shall 
themselves be cast into the pits of death and shame, and 
only when the earth has been cleansed and purged of 
their crime and of their villainy will we turn from the 
task which they have forced upon us. . . . The enemies 
ranged against us have asked for total war. Let us make 
sure they get it. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Winning Is Cheaper 


Secretary MORGENTHAU 


War is never cheap, but let me remind you that it is a 
million times cheaper to win than to lose. The French, 
the Czechs, the people of a dozen conquered and 
ravaged countries, can tell us what it costs to lose. We 
have made up our minds to produce and to fight with 
such an overwhelming number of planes, of ships, of 
tanks, of guns and of trained and fully equipped men 
that the Nazis and the Japanese and their kind can 
never again threaten our freedom. 
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Brief Excerpts from 


Recent Comment 


The cost of our war effort should frighten no one but 
our enemies. 


M. S. SZYMCZAK, Federal 
Reserve Board 


Inflation Potential 


Tae inflation potential ahead is tremendous. If we are 
to avoid sharp price increases, there are two broad lines 
of attack on the problem. First, we may fix price ceilings 
on many or all goods and supplement these price ceilings 
by rationing the commodities whose prices are con- 
trolled; or, second, we may adopt an aggressive fiscal 
policy, supplemented by monetary controls, sufficient 
to divert from current income enough funds to keep con- 
sumers from demanding more goods than are available 
at present prices. In practice I feel sure that we shall 
have to do a great deal of both. If we fix price ceilings 
but leave people with increased incomes to spend, then 
we must find some way of distributing fairly the limited 
supplies available. Prices can then no longer act as the 
allocating mechanism. We must take the rationing job 
over directly. 


Just One Job 


W: have just one job to do—to make enough war ma- 
terials to lick Hitler and the Japs, and to do it in the 
shortest possible time. 

Any organizational changes that have to be made in 
order to do this job will be made. The present organiza- 
tion must and will evolve into the most effective pos- 
sible instrument to do it. 


DONALD NELSON, chairman, 
War Production Board 


Brigadier General Lewis B. HERSHEY, 
Director of Selective Service 


No Special Groups 


Onze thing we will not do is to set up special groups of 
skills or workers for exemption from military service. 
The basic decision on each man will be a personal one. 

It is not the purpose of selective service at present to 
disrupt the basic social fact in American life, the family. 
We must examine more carefully in each case the facts 
of that life — whether it exists in fact, and how and why 
the family was established. 


” Private JOSEPH LOUIS BARROW, 
heavyweight champion 


“In This Corner .. . 


Tue Japs is all lightweights, anyway. They don’t 
have any heavyweights. 


| 
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Calling All Loyal Americans! 


On July 4th, 1776, a group of brave and resolute men, representa- 
tives of the people, gathered together at Philadelphia and signed 
the Birth Certificate of American-Democracy. Loud and long on 
that occasion rang out the great bell in the State House, the revered 
Liberty Bell, and all the other bel fries in the land joined in a mighty 
chorus that echoed into all the corners of the world. 


Today, as we celebrate the 165th birthday of freedom in America, 
another call goes out to all loyal Americans. Powerful and ruthless 
enemies of.democracy have, risen in the world. Human rights and 
personal liberty are being trampled under foot. America must pre- 
pare once more to defend the principles on which its life depends. 


Americans have never faltered ina crisis. Through enthusiastic and 
earnest co-operation—-without necessity of regimentation—the 
Defense Program will be carried on to completion, and to victory. 


UNITED STATES DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS 
ON SALE AT ALL LIBERTY NATIONAL OFFICES 


ABERTY NATIONAL BANK 48? TRUST COMPANY 


( 


LovutsviLLe, Ky.—A bank’s newspaper ad sounds a summons 
to victory 


Patm Beacn, FLa.—An Army jeep in the lobby of the First 


National Bank helps the sale of defense securities 
MCCLELLAN 


anerves 


ALEs skyrocketing to a record high—the supply 
of Series E Bonds exhausted in many parts of 
the country—government presses running on a 

24-hour schedule in an attempt to meet the demand 
—the Treasury multiplying its outlets for sale of 
bonds and stamps—its state committees beginning 
to show results—insistent appeal for adoption of 
payroll savings plans—increasing emphasis placed 
on purchase of the securities out of current earnings 
instead of accumulated savings—and banks of the 
country continuing to maintain their proud record 
of leadership in promotion, sale and distribution of 
the bonds. 

That is the picture of the Defense Bond campaign 
as it enters the third month after Pearl Harbor. 

Figures for December released by the Treasury 
show that millions of patriotic Americans, aroused 
by the treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor, made a 
record cash purchase of $528,000,000 in bonds. This 
total almost doubled the average sale for the previous 
seven months. 

“This grand response,”’ declared Secretary Mor- 
genthau, “is just one sample of what our people 
will do, in every field of the war effort, now that they 
are awake and aroused to their country’s danger. 

“Tt is especially good news to me that $341,000,- 
000 of the December total came from the sale of the 
Series E Bonds, the ‘people’s bonds,’ that start at a 
price of $18.75. The sales of Series E Bonds were 
almost three times what they had been in previous 
months.” 


Eve the outbreak of war, banks changed the 
character and direction of their sales efforts. 
The appeal has become a fighting one and is being 
carried to the people by striking newspaper ads, 
window displays of battle equipment, the sponsorship 
of cooperative community projects such as the 
building of planes, tanks, and destroyers, and the 
extension of payroll and other savings plans. 

In commenting on the vital part banks are playing 


Dertroit— Vice-president Edwin D. Kay of The Detroit Bank 
has made a one-minute motion picture short promoting 


Bond sales 


BZ 
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in the Defense Bond program, President Koeneke in 
a recent letter to the banks of the country declared: 

“Since December 7 it has become increasingly 
more important that the Defense Bond program be 
pushed to the utmost. I am taking this opportunity 
of asking the banks to put forth every effort to keep 
this program continually before the people. There is 
now more need than ever for the success of the De- 
fense Bond program and we should do everything 
possible to help. 

“From reports which have come to the officers of 
the Association, it is gratifying to know that the 
banks are doing an excellent job in the Defense Bond 
program. I have every confidence that they will 
continue to do this job in a manner characteristic 
and emblematic of the American way.” 

In his letter Mr. Koeneke urged the extensive use 
of the familiar “For Victory Minute Man”’ design 
on the face or back of customers’ and official checks, 
on customers’ monthly statements, on letterheads, 
envelopes and all other stationery used by a bank. 

“Your hearty cooperation in this undertaking,” 
he declared, ‘will be appreciated and there is no 
doubt in my mind but what it will help materially 
to increase the sale of bonds.” 

Cuts of the Minute Man seal can be obtained 
free of charge from the Defense Savings Staff, 
United States Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C. They come in two sizes—%4" x 1” and 14%” 
x 2”. Orders should be placed directly with the 
Treasury. 


be? spur American Bankers Association was quick to 
adopt a war theme and its Advertising Depart- 
ment placed in the hands of membership a smashing 
new “Bonds for Victory” poster, attractive colored 
stickers urging the purchase of the bonds, an effec- 
tive direct mail folder, blotters, and timely and 
hard-hitting advertising copy for newspaper use. 
Banks in various parts of the country are engaging 
in joint advertising campaigns to stimulate the sale 


San Dieco, Cat.—The First National Trust and Savings 


Bank offers special accommodations for stamp buyers 
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BUNTING 
Dayton, O.—The Third National Bank and Trust Company 
attracted pedestrians’ attention with this window display 


Provipence, R. I.—Another newspaper ad that told an 
effective story, below 


maxe your pouiars FIGHTING DOLLARS 


Never before have the dollars of each and every American been 
so vital a factor to our country. Give America the fighting 
dollars she needs to win the war that has been forced upon 
us. Put every cent you can into Defense Bonds and Stamps. 


suy DEFENSE BONDS sow: 


| Rhode Island 
lospital National Bank 


Pawtucket — Providence — Woonsocket 


BEGUN 


Mempuis—Left, effective group ad 
vertising by Memphis banks 


LET’S DO THIS JOB 


the 
America® way! to hel 


defense?” 


San Francisco—Below, one ad in a 
newspaper series 


On every hand we sce evidence of an awak- desirable investment since they carry an at- r4 Y0 U 
ened America! The tramp of marching tractive interest rate and do not fluctuate in 
"an oppertanlly to help through the purchase o et's do this jo The American way—ana 


fense Stamps and Bonds. Such bonds, in addition to provide for our own security as well as that of the 


representing the utmost in safety, offer a particularly Nation! 


The U. $. Government Offers | BUY DEFENSE BONDS 


| DEFENSE STAMPS—sold in denominations of 10 || The Safest Investment In the World! 


to $5.00 are redeemable for Series E Defense 
Savings Bonds (sce below). 

SERIES E SAVINGS BONDS—in denominations of 
$25.09 to $1,000.00. Sold at 75%, of 

will equal 2.9% por Available at the following banks: 
compounded semi-annually. 
SERIES F SAVINGS BONDS—in denominations of | COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL BANK 
$100.00 to $10,000.00. Sold at 74% of matur- | 
ity value. Wf held until maturity (in twelve FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
years) the yield approximates 2.53, interest 
2 year. 
SERIES SAVINGS BONDS sold at par in denom- NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
i 
semi- lly. 

tee UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 


of the bonds and stamps in their communities. In some sections, banks, by 
mutual agreement, have arranged a staggered schedule of newspaper adver- 
tising in order to assure the systematic display of bank ads on Defense Bonds. 


by pore unselfish contribution of banking to the defense program is further 

revealed in the activities of hundreds of bankers who are serving on the 

local, district, and state committees organized by the Treasury. In many 

states bankers have been named as administrators and committee chairmen 

to organize and direct the Treasury program. Among them are: Connecticut— 

Chairman, Robert B. Newall, president, Hartford National Bank and Trust 

Company; Florida—Chairman, Linton E. Allen, president, First National 

Bank, Orlando; Idaho—Chairman, John A. Schoonover, president, Idaho 

First National Bank, Boise; Mississippi—Deputy Administrator, Orrin H. : 

Swayze, vice-president, Capital National Bank, Jackson; Montana—Chair- U.S. Defense 
man, A. T. Hibbard, president, Union Bank and Trust Company, Helena; Sevs Bond 
Nevada—Administrator, Robert L. Douglass, chairman and vice-president, avings Donas 
Security National Bank of Reno; Rhode Island—Chairman, Ernest Clayton, cost from $18.75 to $10,000, 
vice-president, Industrial Trust Company, Providence; South Dakota— are due in 10-12 years, re- 
Chairman, Walter H. Burke, cashier, Pierre National Bank, Pierre—Vice- deemable for $25 and up. 
chairman, George M. Starring, secretary-treasurer, South Dakota Bankers 

Association; Utah—Administrator, Charles R. Mabey, president, Bountiful 

State Bank, Bountiful—Chairman, Charles L. Smith, president, First Na- 


tional Bank, Salt Lake City; Vermont—Administrator, Fred C. Martin, Established 1852 
vice-president, County National Bank, Bennington—Chairman, Levi P. 


Smith, president, Burlington Savings Bank, Burlington; Washington— We i. aril 
Chairman, Joel E. Ferris, executive vice-president, Seattle-First National cll Argo Bank 
Bank, Spokane. 


A sales promotion manual—* Helping Your Bank Sell United States Defense SAN FRANCISCO 


Bonds"’—prepared especially for banks will soon be distributed by the Treasury Member F.D.1.C. 
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St. Louis—Left, a lobby poster, First National Bank in St. Louis . 


SIEVERS 


"THE PATERSON SA\ 


\ 


. . Paterson, N. J.—Right, a bond display at the 


Paterson Savings Institution 


Department to every bank in the country. It should be a 
powerful factor in helping banks maintain their en- 
viable record and will provide a guide whereby they may 
boost the sales record they established in December. 
This manual was written and designed by the Amer- 


ican Bankers Association. It includes examples of 


newspaper advertising that have been found extremely 
effective since the declaration of war. It also suggests 
publicity procedures whereby banks may spread the 
story of the bonds and stamps in their communities 
and at the same time reveal to the public banking’s 
contribution to the defense program. 


Witmincton, DEL. 
emblem, the “ 


Below, left, lobby of the Equitable Trust Company . 
V” painted red, the circle and signature in blue . 


A section devoted to bank window and lobby dis- 
plays is illustrated by many examples of outstanding 
exhibits which have commanded the attention of 
depositors and public alike and which have produced 
startling upswings in the sale of bonds. 

The manual will recommend the use of special 
signs to indicate the tellers’ windows at which bonds 
and stamps are being sold. By designating these 
particular windows, banks will not only boost their 
sales but will eliminate considerable confusion in 
their lobbies and will facilitate the handling of the 
securities. Red, white and blue “Bonds For Sale 


. . Satinas, Cat.—Center, “Victory” 
. . St. Louts—Right, a revolving sign in the lobby of 


the Tower Grove Bank and Trust Company features six government service branches 


OEFENSE SAVINGS 
BONDS AnD STAMPS 


SANGORN 
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KEEP IT FLYING 
BUY DEFENSE BONDS 
| STAMPS HERE 


New York, N. Y.—This Citizens Savings Bank’s window display includes pictures and models of battleships and 
bombers 


Here”’ signs and other decorations mentioned in the book can 
be obtained without charge from the Treasury by use of a spe- 
cial order blank which will accompany the manual. 

Feature programs and stunts are also discussed and many 
banks sponsored programs that have attracted nationwide 
attention are mentioned. 

Accompanying the manual will be a folder describing the 
securities and outlining practical sales hints. This booklet was 
written by the A.B.A. and will be distributed without charge 
by the Treasury. An order form will be enclosed with the 
manual by means of which banks may order a sufficient quan- 
tity for their entire personnel. 

This educational side of the promotional program is designed 
to make the personnel of banks the best informed group in 
America regarding the securities and the objectives of the sales 
campaign built around them. 

The educational program will receive additional emphasis 
from the American Institute of Banking. The Institute, under 
the direction of its president, George T. Newell, vice-president 
of the Manufacturers Trust Company, New York City, has 
already launched a campaign that calls for banker meetings at 

New York, N. Y.—Dr. William A. Irwin, which the social, economic, and military significance of the 
national educational director, American Insti- Defense Bond drive will be told. These meetings will be under 
tute of Banking section of the American Bank- the general sponsorship of the Institute’s forum and seminar 
ers Association, was invited to speak on the committees and the program will be carried forward with the 
“I'm An American” program over the Blue assistance of other key committees, particularly the publicity, 
Network of the National Broadcasting Com- public relations and public speaking groups. 


, 95 

pany on January 25 and expected to urge the Plans are being completed whereby crack speakers from the 
purchase of Defense Bonds 


Los ANGELEs, Cau.—Left, below, The Farmers and Merchants National Bank in a window display pay tribute to staff 
members in the armed services . . . LEESBURG, FLA.—Right, Outdoor advertising by The First National Bank 


EMPLOYEES IN THE 


The Farmerg and Merchants Rational Bank of fos SER 
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various chapters of the A.I.B. will vol- 
unteer their services as ‘Minute Men” 
and will appear before thousands of or- 
ganizations as spokesmen for the Treasury. 
The voice of banking will also be heard 
over the air on hundreds of stations as 
the Minute Man campaign gathers 
momentum. 

Banks are cooperating generously with 
the Treasury’s basic program of bond 
sales through payroll savings. They are 
not only giving practical assistance to the 
industrial and business concerns that are 
establishing payroll plans for their em- 
ployees but they are making this volun- 
tary purchase method available to their 
own personnel. Treasury policy and pro- 
cedure indicates that there will be increas- 
ing emphasis on this phase of the cam- 
paign. 

On every front banks are giving 
strength, inspiration and direction to the 
Defense Bond campaign. They are per- 
forming a vital, unselfish service to the 
nation. 


WAR... 


and Work for a Veteran 


BB Now, with the battle joined, those 
of us who cannot sign up with the 
fighting forces dedicate ourselves to 
all-out assistance at home. 

You may wonder how a 92-year- 
old bank like this Society can help. 
Although a ‘bank can’t shoulder a 
gun or drive a tank, its employees 
can—and many are now in train- 
ing. As in the Civil War, the Spanish 
American War, and in World War 
1, the Society for Savings will aid 
the financing by buying Govern- 
ment Bonds and by encouraging 
individual Clevelanders to buy 
Defense Bonds and Stamps. 

Perhaps equally important—this 
mutual savings bank will help to 
stabilize the country when victory 


is won. Let us know, now, how we 
may assist you to do your part in 
hastening that victory. 


Soriety Savings 


CLEVELAND, O.—Society for Savings strikes a historical note in this news- 
paper ad by depicting the Army hats worn in 1861, 1898, 1917 and 1941 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The 
Plainfield Trust Company 
emphasizes the need for 
systematic purchases out 
of earned income in this * 
window display 


“Pay day is Bond day tor me!” 


Pa.—Left, 
below, a war-like exhibit 
at the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank and Trust 
Company ... BRIDGEPORT, 
Conn.—Right, The First 
National Bank and Trust 
Company has a _ large 
mural over the vault in 
its banking room. In the 
foreground is a display of 
sub-machine guns manu- 
factured locally 
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AVAILABLE AT THIS BANK 
'N CONVENIENT UNITS 
STARTING AS LOW AS "25 
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School of Banking, to be held at Rutgers Uni- 

versity June 15-27, will be geared to banking 
in wartime. This most important session in the 
School’s history will bring together bank officers from 
all parts of the United States to study credit expan- 
sion needs and the best means of carrying forward 
all phases of total war financing. 

The content of every course of instruction given by 
the School this year necessarily must be altered to 
include consideration of the effects of total war. 
Among the important problems that will receive 
special consideration will be the change in emphasis 
in consumer credit lending. The “food for freedom” 
campaign and the credit needs incident thereto brings 
to the banks one of the most urgent responsibilities 
that will comfront the banks within the next two 
years. Consumer credit will be used more in the field 


Ts eighth resident session of The Graduate 


moment of editorial meditation, “why don’t we 
dig up a yarn about wartime activities of The 
Graduate School of Banking men?” 

It sounded like a good idea. It was a good idea. In 
fact, it was almost too good, because, when the digging 
was done, there was a pile of material much larger than 
we could use, thanks to the willingness of the G.S.B. 
folks to cooperate, and to the extent of the war work 
they reported. 

Our letter requesting the information said: “ Perhaps 
you’re in the service; if so, we’d like to know about it. 
Perhaps you’re planning your bank’s Defense Bonds 
sales effort; that’s a story, too. Perhaps you’re an air 
raid warden; all right, tell us so. Perhaps you’re doing 
something else. The point is—tell us what you’re doing.” 

The request was limited toalumniand former students; 
inclusion of present students would have overtaxed our 
facilities. (Don’t worry, Classes of and 
Your turns are likely to come at the resident session 
next June!) 

Well, the letter had hardly been posted, it seemed, 
when the returns began to pour in. We found that G.S.B. 
men were not only selling Defense Bonds and helping 
finance war contracts, they were working in just about 
every kind of war job that’s been invented—which, 
after all, is what you’d expect of them. 


' ik it’s a story we’re looking for,” said BANKING in a 
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of agricultural credit than has ever before been the case. 

For example, farmers will need loans to bring 
back into cultivation lands previously retired and to 
finance storage facilities for food products. With the 
transportation facilities of the nation being utilized 
to transport Army personnel and equipment and to 
meet other urgent demands made upon it by total 
war production, dairy farmers and poultry raisers 
who have been carrying feed supplies for one week 
only will have to change their methods of financing 
and that means an overhauling of our credit struc- 
ture to meet these new demands. 

Other all-out war banking problems that will be 
scrutinized closely at the School include: personnel 
problems and the maximum utilization of machines; 
ways and means of cooperating with various pro- 
curement offices of the Army and Navy on supplies; 
and the promotion of defense securities. 


Specifically, we heard from bankers who are com- 
missioned officers and buck privates; from bankers who 
are air raid wardens and spotters; Red Cross and 
United Service Organizations workers; tire rationers 
and draft board officials; defense housing helpers and 
defense savings committeemen; planners of payroll 
deductions for bond purchases; aides in all sorts of civil- 
ian posts; bankers prominent in national positions and 
bankers who are helping in their own front yards. And 
everyone, of course, is boosting Defense Bonds. 

Shall we let the G.S.B. men speak for themselves? 


Ras, a word about some of the boys on active service. 

BANCROFT MITCHELL, National City Bank of New 
York, wrote: “Am in the Headquarters and Communi- 
cations Company, 5ist Regiment, New York State 
Guard.” 

Captain RocEer J. Smynort, Industrial Bank of 
Utica and a reserve officer since 1932, has served suc- 
cessively at the tank school, Fort Knox, with the 5ist 
Armored Infantry, Pine Camp, New York, and at the 
Fort Knox Gunnery school. He was commissioned cap- 
tain on December 24 last. 

Dovucias M. Hicks, Peoples National Bank, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, has been on duty since early 
last Fall as a lieutenant in the Naval Reserve. 

Captain James H. Move, Guaranty Bank and Trust 
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Company, Greenville, North Carolina, is now regimen- 
tal adjutant of the 113th Field Artillery stationed at 
Fort Jackson, South Carolina. He was called into active 
service as a first lieutenant in the North Carolina Na- 
tional Guard in September 1941 and received his cap- 
taincy after a training course at Fort Sill. 

Lieutenant Commander GERALD GRIFFIN, national 
bank examiner in the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, was called to active duty in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve on July 8, 1941. He had remained in the Re- 
serve since the last war. ‘“‘ No news,” said Commander 
Griffin in reporting his facts with professional brevity. 

Lieutenant Colonel T. L. Socarp, Kansas City Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, is finance officer at Camp Crowder, 
Missouri, serving, of course, in the Finance Department 
of the Army. 

Lieutenant G. A. Huccrns, Strafford Savings Bank, 
Dover, New Hampshire, is stationed at Bath, Maine, as 
an officer in the Naval Reserve. 


A G.S.B. man nationally prominent is RoBertT W. 
SPARKS, Bowery Savings Bank, New York. Here’s his 
report: “Field Director, Defense Savings Staff, U. S. 
Treasury, directing the field force in 48 states, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Philippine Islands.” 

J. Harvie WILKINSON, JR., State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond, made five listings: “(1) By 
accident I find myself chairman of the National Defense 
Loans Committee of the American Bankers Association. 
(2) I am finance representative on the State of Virginia 
committee for the promotion of the sale of Defense 
Savings Bonds. (3) I am chairman of the bankers com- 
mittee concerned with keeping the banks in touch with 
the state organization that concerns itself with promo- 


R. HAROLD STONIER, executive manager of the 

American Bankers Association and director 
of The Graduate School of Banking, announces the 
appointment of four new instructors to the Graduate 
School faculty. They are: 

Gwilym A. Price, president, Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, who will teach trust administra- 
tion. He is chairman of the A.B.A. Public Relations 
Council, a state vice-president of the Trust Division, 
and a member of the trust policies committee. 

Harold L. Reeve, secretary and general counsel, 
Chicago Title and Trust Company, Chicago, who 
will lecture in savings management. 

Harry R. Templeton, vice-president, The Cleve- 
land Trust Company, who also will lecture in sav- 
ings management. Mr. Templeton is on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Savings Division and is chair- 
man of its Division’s Committee on Real Estate 
Mortgages. 

Edward A. Wayne, secretary, North Carolina 
Bankers Association, who will lecture in savings 
management and investments. He is a member of the 
A.B.A. Insurance and Protective Committee and of 
the State Bank Division’s Committee on State Legis- 
lation; and is chairman of the State Secretaries Sec- 
tion Committee on State Legislation. 
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tion of the sale of the Defense Savings Bonds. (4) I am 
an air raid warden. (5) I am pretty tired.” 

H. R. Harris, Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
says his war activity to date has been confined “to a 
very considerable effort with loans to industry arising 
out of the defense program.” His bank’s total of this 
financial aid “aggregates quite a few million dollars.” 

W. Date Critser, The Fourth National Bank in 
Wichita, Kansas, is on a tire rationing committee. He 
has been active in making defense loans and in setting 
up an office to handle Wichita’s Red Cross drive. 

Davin C. Barry, Lincoln-Alliance Bank and Trust 
Company, Rochester, New York, is a member of the 
Rochester Defense Coordinating Committee and the 
speakers bureau of the Rochester Defense Council. 
(He is also, may we say parenthetically, something of an 
authority on defense financing.) 

G. P. GEOGHEGAN, JR., Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, is chairman 
of his state association’s public relations committee 
which is promoting the sale of defense securities and en- 
couraging all banks to adopt voluntary payroll deduc- 
tion plans for stamp and bond purchases. Furthermore, 
he is chairman of the association’s Group 4, which in 
10 counties is unearthing small industries available for 
sub-contracts; chairman of the Raleigh committee, 
Defense Savings Staff; chairman of the U.S.O. cam- 
paign for Wake County. 

R. B. Hays, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, re- 
ports: “I am the defense contract officer for the Cleve- 
land area of the Fourth Federal Reserve District, and 
also have general supervision of the administration of 
instalment credit control for the Fourth District.” 

T. C. WALLACE, West Side Trust Company, Newark, 


Edward A. Wayne H. R. Templeton 


Harold L. Reeve Gwilym A. Price 
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G. G. ABney, City Bank and Trust Company, Macon, Geor- 

gia, is a corporal in the Georgia State Defense Corps. A few 

days after the United States entered the war his unit was 

called into service for guard duty, relieving the Army from 
this duty. He is the center figure in the picture 


New Jersey, is executive vice-chairman of the Newark 
Defense Savings Banking and Finance Committee. 

Otis A. THompson, The National Bank and Trust 
Company, Norwich, New York, says: “I am acting as 
chairman of the Chenango County Defense Savings 
Committee.” 

Harotp R. STONE, The First National Bank, Bel- 
fast, Maine, is chairman of a county committee for the 
sale of defense securities, and also heads his county’s 
Red Cross War Fund committee. 

ARTHUR D. SHACKELFORD, National Bank of Wilson, 
North Carolina, serves as chairman of the Wilson 
County Defense Bond Committee. 

Lioyp A. SATTAZAHN, Lebanon (Pennsylvania) Na- 
tional Bank, is up to his elbows in the bank’s bond- 
selling campaign; also, he puts in four hours weekly at 
the local air defense center and serves on the board of 
managers of the local U.S.O. 

Wittiam A. Hoke, The Delta (Pennsylvania) Na- 
tional Bank, is chairman of the local Red Cross roll call 
and war fund, both of which were oversubscribed. Also, 
he’s chairman of a committee that is stimulating sale of 
defense securities through the schools and mercantile 
establishments. 

B. K. Dorman, First National Bank, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, is a member of the Louisiana Defense 
Savings Committee. 

C. E. Learrp, The First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Muskogee, Oklahoma, is chairman of the 
Muskogee defense savings program. At present his or- 
ganization is promoting the payroll allotment plan 
“which is going over very successfully.” 

MERLE J. FAIRBANKS and FRANK E. Vocrt, Steuben 
Trust Company, Hornell, New York, serve, respectively, 
as vice-chairman of the Steuben County Defense Bond 
Committee, and sector warden for air raid defense. 

J. Paut CRAwForD, JR., The Philadelphia National 
Bank, writes: “I am one of five bank men in Philadelphia 
heading groups to work with industrial firms and cor- 
porations in the installation of systematic payroll de- 
duction plans for the purchase of Series E Defense 
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Bonds. There are about 1,200 industrial companies i) 
the Philadelphia area which will be approached with 
this plan and the banking group will handle 300 of them. 
At home, Rosemont, Pennsylvania, I am a local air raid 
warden.” 

Rosert G. Cowan, National Newark & Essex Bank- 
ing Company, Newark, New Jersey, works on his state’s 
defense savings committee and is vice-chairman of the 
Newark committee. He’s likewise in the air interceptor 
corps of Harding Township. 

L. R. Bowers, The Community Bank, Napoleon, 
Ohio, a member of the Ohio Bankers Association public 
relations committee, is in charge of his bank’s Defense 
Bond sale. “We are selling a lot of ’em for a country 
bank,” he says. 

Wittram M. Backer, The First National Bank, 
Bound Brook, New Jersey, represents the service clubs 
on the Somerset County Savings Bond Committee. 

Joun WeEtzEL, The Bayside (New York) National 
Bank, has directed and prepared the publicity and sales 
efforts for Defense Bonds in his institution, and has 
organized its air raid precaution system. 

CHARLES W. Hamitton, The National Bank of 
Commerce, Houston, Texas, supervises sale of defense 
securities in his bank—‘“and that,” he asserts, ‘“‘ has been 
enough work, particularly since Pearl Harbor, to occupy 
all of my waking hours and I don’t mean perhaps.” 
He’s an air raid warden, too. 

Max CavanacGu, The National City Bank of New 
York, says that although he’s too old to do the same 
sort of thing he did in the last war, he, as an individual, 
“can do certain things that as a nation we must do to 
win” this war. “I am putting my own affairs in order,” 
he writes. “‘I am conserving needed materials; I am 
maintaining an open and unemotional mind in ap- 
praising the news; and as a banker I am helping my 
clients to do these things. Further, I am assisting them 
so that their contributions to the national effort may be 
the maximum, and I am encouraging them to so organize 
their affairs that the inevitable reckoning may find 
them able to absorb the shock.” 

A. E. Wittson Harrison, First & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Richmond, Va., reports that he is a sergeant 
in the 42nd Company, Virginia Protective Force. 

James W. Gray, Rochester (New York) Savings 
Bank, reports: “I am, of course, working on Defense 
Bonds like everyone else. In this bank the work in the 
industrial plants happens to be under my supervision. 
To date, we have nearly 100 concerns using our payroll 
deduction plan. Recently I was appointed to the pub- 


Lieutenant VINCENT A. 
SHEERY, Jr., Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Loan & 
Trust Company, was 
called into active duty 
as a Naval Reserve of- 
ficer late last year, as- 
signed to the Navy 
Yard in Washington 
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licity office of the Monroe County Defense Savings 
Committee. 

Francis S. CLARKE, The Farmers National Bank of 
Hudson, New York, is chairman of the Columbia 
County Clearing House Committee on Publicity and 
Advertising; the association has conducted a campaign 
for the sale of defense securities. He’s president of the 
chamber of commerce and headed a committee which 
arranged for all county manufacturers to visit a “red, 
white and blue” OPM train. Mr. Clarke is also an ob- 
server in an air raid post. 

Hucu H. Wriiams, Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany, Cortland, New York, is Cortland County’s key 
banker for agriculture and a member of the emergency 
crop loan committee. He also serves as vice-chairman 
of the Red Cross chapter and as a member of its dis- 
aster committee. 

D. Witnincton, The Philadelphia National 
Bank, is an air raid warden. 

W. THEODORE WILLIAMS, Orange (Massachusetts) 
National Bank, has these jobs: chairman, committee for 
the sale of Defense Bonds in Orange; treasurer, Civilian 
Defense Committee; chairman for the local Red Cross 
war fund campaign; assistant regional director, state 
Committee on Public Safety. 

Carson M. Wiikey, The Boston Five Cents Savings 
Bank, is a deputy precinct warden at home and sells De- 
fense Bonds at the office. He says he’d be serving as a 
junior grade lieutenant in the Navy now “had I not re- 
ceived some deafness in one ear, resulting from the 
First World War” in which he was a naval radio oper- 
ator. “If the U.S.N.R. needs paymasters,”’ he writes, “I 
am ready for the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts.” 

STERLING R. WHITBECK, Nonotuck Savings Bank, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, “has crossed the 50 
mark” and hasn’t volunteered for active service; he 
was in the U.S.N.R.F. during the last war. He is cur- 
rently very active in Red Cross work in his county. 

GreorceE K. WELLER, Flemington (New Jersey) 
National Bank & Trust Company, checks in as an air 
raid warden and as treasurer of the county Red Cross. 

EvEerETtT C. STEVENSON, The First National Bank, 
Bound Brook, New Jersey, ex-marine, covers a local air 
observation post one evening a week. He is treasurer of 
his town’s Red Cross and of the disaster preparedness 
and relief organization there. In the bank, he’s in charge 
of the Defense Bond sale. 

ErvIN F. STEPANEK, The Peoples Savings Bank, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, serves as treasurer of his Red Cross 
chapter. He was a member of the Cedar Rapids Junior 
Chamber of Commerce committee that sponsored ‘“‘ Buy 
a Bond Day” in the city and county. 


See next month’s BANKING 


BANKING didn’t have space for the reports of all 
the Graduate School men who supplied information 
about their wartime activities. But—there’s another 
issue coming next month, and we're reserving space 
therein for material that was crowded out this time. 
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Graduate School of Banking men are particularly active in the 
sale of Defense securities. The photograph shows G. P. Geoc- 
HEGAN, Jr., Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, right, with Charles H. Robertson, state 
administrator, Defense Savings Staff 


E. W. STEARNS, JR., Scarsdale (New York) National 
Bank and Trust Company, serves on the defense coun- 
cil, is an air raid warden, and president of the chamber 
of commerce which is promoting a Defense Stamp sale 
through the local stores. 

WALTER L. Situ, Princeton (New Jersey) Bank and 
Trust Company, is on duty four hours a week as an air 
raid spotter in Harbourton, New Jersey. 

Wa ter C. Situ, Apollo (Pennsylvania) Trust Com- 
pany, commander of the local American Legion post, is 
chief observer for an Army air post organized and 
manned by the Legionnaires. 

MiIcHAEL E. Simmonps, Peoples Trust Company, 
Shamokin, Pennsylvania, is serving as secretary of a 
draft board. He is also on the local war activities com- 
mittee formed to take care of all wartime demands in 
the community. 

THEODORE C. SEROCKE, The National City Bank, 
Brooklyn, is likewise a draft board official. He’s chair- 
man of Board No. 175 in Brooklyn. 

IRWIN RED, Citizens Marine Jefferson Bank, New- 
port News, Virginia, is a member of the tire rationing 
board in Newport News, and—he says—“ after reading 
all the instructions, it appears that I may have a tough 
job of it; or it may be a very easy one, as there will not 
be any rubber for civilian use.” 

GustTavE BotTtner, Jr., Dry Dock Savings Institu- 
tion, New York, has joined the auxiliary police force of 
his home town, South Orange, New Jersey. He’s called 
a constable and is subject to emergency service. 

PauLt W. Bittner, First National Bank & Trust 
Company, Greenfield, Massachusetts, says: “The Mas- 
sachusetts Committee on Public Safety has designated 
Greenfield as the warning center for region 2-B, which 
covers practically all the towns in Franklin County. As 
assistant controller I have charge of the operations of 
the center. We are operating on a 24-hour hasis.” 
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PICTURE LOG— croup Meetings Covering a Variety of Subjects... 


> 
WEIMAN & LESTER 
“Public Relations Aspects of Air Raids” was the panel theme at a recent meeting of the New York Financial 
Advertisers. (Story on page 88.) Left to right, D. L. Parsons, NYFA president and manager, publicity depart- 
ment, The New York Trust Company; W. T. Wilson, director, Public Education Committee, American Bankers 
Association; P. W. Albright, secretary, Savings Bank Association of New York; E. L. Beck, manager, New York 
Clearing House; James E. Baum, secretary, Insurance and Protective Committee, A.B.A.; H. B. Chappell, 
vice-president, Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company; and I. B. Grainger, president, Montclair (N. J.) 
Trust Company 


“Fundamental Factors Governing a 
Successful Membership and Enrol- 
ment Campaign” was the subject of 
Floyd W. Larson, secretary, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, at the mid- 
Winter educational conference of 
Washington Chapter. Left to right, 
J. M. Christie, chapter president 
and assistant cashier, Riggs Na- 
tional Bank; Mr. Larson; Kenneth 
Birgfeld, chapter vice-president and 
assistant treasurer, American Se- 
curity & Trust Company; T. S. 
Holland, vice-president, American 
Security & Trust, and president, 
District of Columbia Bankers As- 
sociation 


“Preserving Bank Leadership in the 
Savings Field” was discussed by 
J. R. Dunkerley, assistant secre- 
tary, Savings Division, of the 
A.B.A., before a group meeting of 
the Fairfield County bankers in 
Bridgeport. Left to right, front row, 
G. F. Behre; H. P. Splain, group 
chairman; Mr. Dunkerley, E. H. 
Worthington; second row, H. A. 
Chaffee, J. H. Bogardus, Seymour 
Curtis, R. S. Van Burin, H. E. 
Grupe; third row, T. L. Nims, 
Willis Banks, R. P. Cushman, S. J. 
Stewart, Jr.; back row, E. R. Lewis, 
C. A. Scofield, F. M. Fosdick, P. S. 
Davison, and R. E. Cramp 
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. .. All Designed to Enlighten Junior and Senior Bankers 


“Formal Education vs. Practical 
Training” was analyzed by Dr. 
William A. Irwin, national educa- 
tional director, American Institute 
of Banking, at a seminar meeting 
sponsored by Boston Chapter and 
attended by more than 80 senior 
bank executives. Seated, left to right, 
Dr. Irwin and L. W. Huegle, sec- 
retary, The New England Trust 
Company, Boston, and seminar 
toastmaster; standing, D. T. Scott, 
national executive councilman of 
the A.I.B.; E. S. Johnson, chapter 
president: J. H. Swift, Jr., seminar 
chairman 


“Management, Rehabilitation and 
Sale of Foreclosed Properties” was 
the topic of B. F. Hogan, president, 
Greater New York Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, at a later seminar of Bos- 
ton Chapter. Left to right, seated, 
Mr. Hogan and C. M. Spencer, 
president, Home Savings Bank, 
Boston; standing, G. P. Nason, 
president, Charlestown Five Cents 
Savings Bank; Kenneth McDougall, 
Mutual Savings Banks of Mass.; 
F. L. Buswell, treasurer, Newton 
Savings Bank; E. A. Craig, vice- 
president, Dorchester Savings Bank; 
and H. C. Stone, treasurer, Eliot 
Savings Bank 


CUSHING-GELLATLY 


GLOBE 
Women’s Forums: Miss Lillian Birtwistle, chairman, Women’s Forum Committee, Philadelphia Chapter, giv- 
ing outline of women’s forum program at first forum meeting. “A Leaf in the Storm” by Lin Yutang was re- 
viewed for the women by Mrs. Paul D. Towner 
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tack, banks of the country are unanimous in con- 
sidering the preservation of the lives of employees of 
first importance. 

Public relations aspects of possible air raids—partic- 
ularly with reference to the exclusion of the public from 
bank premises during raids—are causing banks some 
concern. Many bank premises, especially low buildings 
and those with glass domes, obviously would not provide 
safe shelter. Some enlightening points were made on this 
phase of air raids at a recent panel discussion conducted 
by the New York Financial Advertisers. 

Among the speakers was H. B. Chappel, vice-presi- 
dent, Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company of 
New York, formerly manager of its London office, who 
told of some criticisms leveled at London banks in the 
early stages of the war, which required rectifying or 
some revision of precautionary measures. He stated that 
criticism of bank closings on legel holidays in England— 
of which there were but five—caused the banks to cur- 
tail the observances of two. At the beginning all business 
concerns closed during daylight alerts, but, after it be- 
came apparent that the R. A. F. was doing a job on the 
Germans, most companies, excepting the banks, re- 
mained open and depended upon roof spotters to give 
warning when planes actually were near. As a conse- 
quence the banks were severely criticized and today, al- 
though they are officially closed during alarms, if cus- 
tomers appear at the bank doors they are permitted to 
go in and transact their business. 


T evolving modes of procedure in the event of air at- 


Win respect to what to do about admitting the public 
to bank premises, I. B. Grainger, president, Montclair 
(N. J.) Trust Company and chairman of the Essex 
County committee on precautions for banks, reported 
that in order to avoid criticism should ample employee 
protective facilities be provided within the bank while 
the public was excluded, his committee recommended 
that when enough employees were available to protect 
bank property adequately bank buildings be kept open. 

James E. Baum, secretary of the Insurance and Pro- 
tective Committee of the American Bankers Association, 
summarized the points made by other speakers at the 
panel and suggested the desirability of having civilian 
defense authorities pass upon the degree of safety of 
bank premises as air raid shelters in the event of attack. 
Mr. Baum agreed to take this matter up with the na- 


Tax New York State Banking Department has 
adopted a resolution authorizing banks to suspend 
their usual business during air raids or air raid 
warning periods affecting the community in which 
they are located, such suspension being allowed to 
continue for a reasonable time after the all clear 
alarm, 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


New York Curb Exchange clearing its trading floor of 475 
members and employees in a minute and a half during a prac- 
tice air raid alarm. The floor is divided into five zones 


tional director of civilian defense in an effort to secure 
the adoption of a practical plan whereby dependable 
inspections may be made. 

From the message which follows from R. W. Schu- 
macher, manager of the San Francisco Clearing House 
group, it appears that this problem is being solved to 
some extent, at least, in the Golden Gate city: 

“ Banking premises have been inspected by explosive 
expert to determine points least vulnerable to air raids. 
Regular guards, wardens, first aid crews, and all other 
employees have been instructed to move expeditiously to 
predetermined stations. Customers are allowed exit, oth- 
erwise they take place of safety with employees. . . .” 

Secondary to the safety measures for personnel and 
customers, which, for the most part, follow the broad 
general pattern devised by civilian defense leaders, are 
plans to safeguard vital bank records, cash and securi- 
ties. There is increasing evidence that many banks on 
both coasts, and inland, are duplicating records. 


CrearmncHouse groups and state bankers associations 
are cooperating with their members in devising these 
protective measures. The Baltimore Clearing House, for 
example, after outlining to its members standardized 
personnel safety measures, recommends the duplication 
of essential records in the commercial, savings and trust 
departments. 

The Connecticut Bankers Association, after calling 
members’ attention to precautionary instructions from 
the State Defense Committee and after outlining the 
procedure for personnel safety, observes that “it is im- 
portant to see that the time lock on your vault is set i 
the afternoon rather than in the morning, so that the 
vault door may be opened and closed, if necessary. . . .” 

The Connecticut Association also tells its members: 
“The question of keeping the doors of the bank open or 
closed during air raid alarms is one which should be de- 
cided by you in cooperation with local air raid authori- 
ties. It is important that banks adhere strictly to local 
procedure concerning alarms and survey of buildings.” 

Mary B. LEACH 
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ORGANIZATIONS AFIELD 


Joun J. McCANN reports on activities of national, state 
and local bankers’ organizations. 


Overture 


DISPLAY SPACE in New Hampshire savings banks for 
official messages or patriotic posters has been offered 
to the Council of Defense by the 43 members of the 
state association. In addressing the offer to Governor 
Robert O. Blood, Executive Secretary Nute B. Flanders 
expressed the association’s unanimous resolution to 
place the physical facilities of member institutions at 
the disposal of the council. He suggested particularly 
that copies of regular defense bulletins be made avail- 
able to the banks, and that the value of their central 
location and general public use be put to advantage at 
once. 


Know Your Legislators 


FOLLOWING ITs annual cus- 

tom, the NEw JERSEY BANK- 

ERS ASSOCIATION publishes the 

complete roster of New Jersey’s 

lawmakers—State and Federal 

—and urges the membership 

to keep in cooperative contact 

with them on important legis- 

lation throughout the year. 

The list is arranged by legisla- 

tive bodies and each name is 

further identified by county, 

city and political affiliation. 

The custom of promoting this 

vital contact not only assists the Association’s legis- 

lative committee, but all other working groups which 

may be affected by new laws aimed at banking practice. 
It’s an idea well worth adopting nationally. 


Contest 


THE KENTUCKY BANKERS ASSOCIATION’S annual 
public speaking contest will have as its subject “ Your 
American Duty—To Buy Defense Bonds.”’ The Com- 
mittee on Education chose this theme, with the endorse- 
ment of the Treasury Department, as a means of making 
every student in the state and the audiences addressed 
in the course of the contest more conscious of their 
obligation to support national defense. There will be 
seven regional competitions, roughly following congres- 
sional district boundaries. Regional awards will be a $25 
Defense Bond, $10 and $5 in Defense Stamps, plus local 
prizes offered by individual banks. The grand prize will 
be a $500 scholarship to any Kentucky college or 
university, while other finalists will receive $350 in 
bonds. A companion essay contest will also be conducted 
for all member bank employees below the rank of assist- 
ant cashier on the subject ‘Why Every Bank Should 
Qualify to Sell Defense Bonds.” First prize—an all- 
expense trip to the 50th annual convention at Louisville 
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next Fall or a $50 Defense Bond. Two other $25 bonds 
will be awarded to second place winners. 


Digest of Taxes 


THE SoutH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSOCIATION issues a 
timely leaflet, “ Digest of Important Changes in Federal 
Taxes.” It contains improved schedules of gift and 
estate taxes, payroll taxes, and new individual and 
corporation taxes. Distribution was made last month 
to member banks who will doubtlessly be called upon 
to solve many a quandary come March. 


Radio Roundup 


AT THE ANNUAL mid-Winter conference and dinner 
last month, the ILLtnors BANKERS ASSOCIATION intro- 
duced a unique feature conducted in the manner of 
“Vox Pop” or “The Man on the Street” radio program. 
Everyone in the audience was given an opprtunity to 
express an opinion, or enter into a discussion on any 
subject of interest to bankers in Illinois—on operations, 
profits, obligations, organizations, etc. The first half 
hour of interviews was confined to the general subject 
of the Illinois banks’ part in the agriculture defense pro- 
gram, and the second half-hour period to Illinois’ plans 
for reducing crime and protecting banks. 


Income 


Tue SoutH Dakota BANKERS ASSOCIATION completes 
its monthly series of 10 research bulletins on bank oper- 
ations with a study of “desired bank income.” These 
bulletins have marked a departure which, it is believed, 
has proven more helpful to members. Instead of a 
consolidated annual report by the bank management 
committee, the association released each phase of the 
committee’s work as completed, an average of one re- 
port monthly. The reports endeavored to give a com- 
posite picture rather than lengthy discussion and in- 
volved tabulations. 


Credit Broadcasts 


THE NEw York STATE BANK- 

ERS ASSOCIATION will take over 

six editions of the “Farm Pa- 

per of the Air” on radio station 

WGY, Schenectady, at various 

dates during the first six 

months of 1942. Member bank- 

ers will explain and discuss 

the relations of banks and 

farmers and the extension of 

farm credit as programmed by the state committee on 

agriculture. Ten minute talks will be given on each of 

the following: “The First Step in Getting Credit”; 

“The Annual Battle of Income Taxes”; Can We Make 

Money By Paying Cash?”; “Is This a Good Time to 

Get Credit?”; “Should We Get Out of Debt Now?”’; 
and “ Meeting the Banker on His Own Ground.” 
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AB.A. Plans “War Clinie” Series for Bankers 


PAPER 


Bankers Helping 
“Little Fellow,” Clinics to Study 
War Problems 


| adjust their services and credit lines to the changes brought by 
the war, the American Bankers Association is planning a series 
of clinic meetings on specific topics to be held in various sections 
of the country. Executive Manager Harold Stonier points out 
that the plan of breaking down regional conference programs 


Says Koeneke 


Aid Jones Program 
For Small Business 


The American Bankers As- | 


sociation is in hearty accord 
with the sentiments expressed 
by Jesse Jones, Federal Loan 
Administrator, in his letter to 
the banks urging their coopera- 
tion in a program to spread de- 
fense loans among smaller busi- 
nesses, it was indicated in a 
statement by Henry W. Koe- 
neke, president of the Asso- 
ciation. 

“For a year and a half the 
American Bankers Association 
has been advocating to its 


member banks just such meas- 
ures as Mr. Jones urges,’”’ Mr. 
Koeneke said, ‘‘and_ banks 
have generally complied. The 
figures published from time to 
time on defense loans made by 
banks have shown a constantly 
increasing volume of such loans. 
That banks are doing their 
best to extend the necessary 
war credit is not only indicated 
by the volume of defense or war 
goods loans, but also by the 
fact that more than 70 per cent 
of the loans made have been 
made without even requiring 
the assignment to the banks of | 


the borrowers’ contracts with 
the Government. 

“On behalf of its members 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation has consistently recom- 
mended that banks grant every | 
loan application that they pos- | 
sibly can; that they participate | 
with other banks or with the | 

(Continued on page 93) | 
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2 Real Estate 


West Coast Plans 


Big Conferences 


Real estate mortgage finance 
in the war emergency is to be 
studied at two clinics held in 
February on the Pacific Coast 
under auspices of the Savings 
Division, American Bankers 
Association. 

The first is at Seattle, Feb. 
19 and 20, the second at San 
Francisco, Feb. 26 and 27. A 
large attendance is anticipated 
at each. 

At the time of going to press, 
details of the West Coast clinics 
were not complete, but the 
agenda was available in general 
outline. Subjects to be con- 
sidered include: insured mort- 
gages and construction loans; 
the effects of the emergency 
upon the mortgage market; 
measuring the quality of mort- 
gage loans; administrative con- 
trol of the mortgage portfolio. 

Questions submitted by 
bankers under these general 
headings will be taken up for 
discussion at the sessions of the 
clinics. 

Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, di- 
rector of research in mortgage 
and real estate finance, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, is co- 


| operating with the Savings 


Division in planning the clinics. 
The Division will be repre- 
sented by its president, Stuart 
C. Frazier, executive vice- 
president, Washington Mutual 
Savings Bank, Seattle; Secre- 
tary W. Espey Albig; and As- 
(Continued on page 93) 
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Bank Credits Theme of First Meeting 


To meet the urgent problem 


Midwinter Trust 
Program Stresses 
Wartime Services 


Scheduled in New York City, Mar. 4—6; 
Another Set for Chicago, April 15-17 


confronting banks on how to 


into single topic clinics is an 


| important part of President 


Henry W. Koeneke’s goal for 
the year. 

The first clinic will be held in 
New York City on March 4-6 
and will concentrate on com- 


| mercial bank credits. 


A program stressing trust 
service under war conditions 
was prepared for the 23rd mid- 
winter trust conference of the 
American Bankers Association 
in New York, Feb. 3-5. 

Various speakers, including 
Richard G. Stockton, Trust 
Division president, prepared 
discussions of ways in which 
trust institutions can be of aid 
in wartime and how they can 
best serve beneficiaries in the 
period of national emergency. 

Because of the war the an- 
nual banquet was canceled, | 
and plans were made for a 
luncheon on the closing day of | 
the conference, with the New 
York Clearing House Associa- 
tion as host and Governor 
Clyde R. Hoey of North Caro- 
lina as speaker. 

Subjects on the program for 
the five sessions included: war- 
time tax measures affecting | 
estates and incomes; the social 
justification for private prop- 
erty rights; customer relations; 
investments; legal questions; 
common trust funds, and prob- 
lems of large and small trust | 
departments. | 


For savings banks and sav- 
ings departments of commer- 
cial banks the Association is 
extending its real estate mort- 
gage clinic program to the West 
Coast and to the northeastern 
seaboard. As noted in another 
column of News Paper, clinics 
are being held this month in 
Seattle and San Francisco; an- 
other is planned for New York 
City on March 26-27. 

The commercial bank clinic 
on March 4-6 and the real es- 


_ tate mortgage clinic on March 


26-27 in New York City will 
supplant the Eastern Regional 
Conference originally sched- 
uled for the first week in 
March. 

The real estate clinics are 
practical, informal gatherings 


| of bank men interested in the 
| problems of mortgage finance. 


There are no set papers or 
speeches; instead the program 
is devoted to the consideration 
of actual questions asked in 
advance by bankers and talked 
over by those who attend the 
clinics. Programs of this nature 
already held in Cleveland and 
(Continued on page 93) 
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Savings Operations 
Costs Are Studied 


C. L. Robey, chairman of the 
Savings Division’s Subcom- 
mittee on Savings Costs, an- 
nounces that his committee is 
making a survey of savings 
operations costs in mutual 
savings banks and a group of 
commercial banks which have 
indicated a desire to partici- 
pate. 

Mr. Robey, president of the 
Purcellville (Virginia) National 
Bank, will supervise the sur- 
vey in the commercial banks, 
and Bernard Townsend, vice- 
chairman of the committee and 
president, Troy (N. Y.) Sav- 
ings Bank, will conduct the 
analysis for the mutual savings 
banks. 

The two analyses will dove- 
tail, so that when the commit- 
tee completes its work the two 
types of banks will be able to 
compare their costs with each 
other as well as with banks of 
the same type. Driscoll, Millet 
& Company, of Philadelphia, 
bank analysts, are cooperating 
with the committee. 


Bankers Helping 
**Little Fellow” 


(Continued from page 92) 


RFC where applications are for 
amounts larger than they can 
legally lend; that everything 
possible be done to make 
doubtful loan applications 
bankable, and that in the case 
of any loan a bank cannot 
make the borrower be assisted 
in filing application with the 
Federal Reserve bank or with 
the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. We believe that 
banks generally have followed 
this practice. 

“Like all other citizens the 
bankers are ‘all out’ in their 
support of the war. They are 
glad to cooperate in Mr. Jones’ 
program.” 

J. Harvie Wilkinson, Jr., 
chairman of the A.B.A. Na- 
tional Defense Loans Commit- 
tee, and several committee 
members, visited Charles Hen- 
derson of the RFC in Wash- 
ington to offer the group’s 
services in connection with the 
subject of loans to small busi- 
nesses. 
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Clinics for Banks Are Planned by 


the American Bank Association 


(Continued from page 92) 


Philadelphia have been highly | accounts receivable category. 


successful. 

The immediate and more 
general adoption of the clinic 
idea to replace the regional 
conference program of the 
A.B.A. is one of the first effects 
of the war on Association policy 
with respect to meetings. 

“Allocations, priorities and 
scarcities,” Dr. Stonier said, 
“have almost completely elim- 
inated new non-defense credits. 
So the big problem confronting 
the commercial banks is how 
to adjust their credit lines to 
meet the emergency. 

“Among the questions banks 
| will need to explore are these: 
(1) How they can make ad- 
justmerts required by Regula- 
tion W in the consumer credit 
field; (2) how to extend their 
defense loans in cooperation 
with the Government, or in- 
dividually; (3) how to provide 
loans to farmers under the 
‘Food for Freedom’ campaign; 
and (4) how to extend further 
their credit facilities in the 


The library of the American 
Bankers Association is sup- 
plying a large volume of bank- 
ing and economic information 
in connection with defense and 
all-out war measures to As- 
sociation executives, member 
banks, libraries, financial and 
industrial concerns, and profes- 
sional groups. 

The library receives 300 
publications each month, in- 
cluding magazines, bank news 
letters, Washington services, 
economic journals, news re- 
leases by government agencies, 
and banking magazines, which 
are scanned as received by the 


papers are checked daily. 
Articles likely to interest banks 
are marked, clipped, and filed. 
Periodicals to be kept perma- 
nently are indexed. The li- 
brary, moreover, in addition to 
collecting comprehensive data 
on current emergency problems 
affecting banking, has started 
compilations on peace conse- 
quences and reconstruction. 


librarian, Miss Mary P. Mc- | 
Lean and her staff. Six news- 


“In view of the radical re- 


| adjustments required of the 


banks, we decided that the best 
service the Association could 
give in this emergency would 
be to bring together in one 
spot, at one time—in various 
sections of the country—the 
best information we can secure 
on how banks can adjust their 
credit departments to these 
changing times.” 


The second commercial bank | 


credit clinic will be held in 
Chicago on Apr. 15-17. 


Defense Loan Data 
Sought by A.B.A. 


The Bank Management 
Commission is engaged in mak- 
ing its survey of defense loans 
for the final quarter of 1941. 

Questionnaires have been 
sent to the 500 largest banks, 
requesting data on loans and 
commitments for national de- 
fense during that period. 


| Business Course 


| 


| 


Is Still Available 


More than 11,000 copies of 
“Building Business for Your 
Bank” have been distributed 
to Association member banks 
in the year since this employee 
training course was published 
by the Public Relations Coun- 
cil. 

The Council’s offer of a trial 
copy still holds good and one 
will be sent on approval to any 
bank making a request. 


Far West Clinics 
in February 
(Continued from page 92) 


sistant Secretary J. R. Dun- 
kerley. 

Discussion leaders for the 
Seattle clinic, in addition to 
Mr. Frazier, and Dr. Fisher, 
are: Charles H. Stewart, presi- 
dent, Portland (Ore.) Trust & 
Savings Bank; Harry G. Bald- 
win, vice-president, Washing- 
ton Mutual Savings Bank, 
Seattle; F. M. Roberts, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, 
Kirkland. Wash. 


| War Stimulates Inquiries at A.B.A. Library | 


MCLAREN 


Mary P. McLean 


Subjects on which the A.B.A. | cies in Washington. Miss Mc- 


library has had the greatest 
demand include: 
bonuses, defense savings pro- 
grams, foreign exchange con- 
trol, alien property control, 
bank defense loans, air raid 
precautions affecting banks, 
tax savings plans, war con- 
tracts, consumer credit, and 
the names of appointees to 


| government emergency agen- 


emergency | 


Lean has a list of about 2,000 
such appointees. 

A member of the American 
Library Association, Miss Mc- 
Lean is assisting in evaluat- 
ing books contributed to the 
Victory Book Campaign, spon- 
sored by the American Red 
Cross, the United Service Or- 
ganizations, and the Library 
Association. 
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A.B.A.’s 319 New 
Members Set a 
Five-Year Mark 

December Added | 


137 to Roster 


The addition of 319 banks to | 
the membership of the A.B.A. | 
during the first four months of | 
the Association year set a new | 
record for a similar period | 
during the last five years. 
In making this report to | 
Dunlap C. Clark, chairman of | 
the membership committee, 
and president, American Na- | 
tional Bank, Kalamazoo, Mich., | 
W. Espey Albig, the committee 
secretary, said this was “an 
achievement in which the com- | 
mittee and state vice-presidents | 
can take particular pride.” | 
December new memberships | 
numbered 137, received from 
31 states. The largest number 
came from Georgia where 22 
were obtained by Committee- 
man Alva G. Maxwell, vice- | 
president, Citizens & Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta, and 
State Vice-president H. G. 
Hutchinson, vice-president, 
Commercial and Savings Bank, 


L. D. Kelly 


Membership Boosters 


suRCH 


R. O. Byerrum 


Eugene Fish 


These bankers are among the many who have contributed to the recent growth of the American 

Bankers Association. Mr. Kelly, state vice-president for Missouri, is vice-president, Mercantile- 

Commerce Bank and Trust Co., St. Louis. Mr. Byerrum, Iowa state vice-president, is executive 

vice-president, First Trust and Savings Bank, Davenport. Mr. Fish, Texas state vice-president, is 
vice-president and cashier, Royall National Bank, Palestine 


From Missouri, in the terri- 
tory of Committeeman R. L. 
Dominick, vice-president, Trad- 
ers Gate City National Bank, 
Kansas City, 14 new members 
were received during the month 


| through the efforts of State | 
| Vice-president Leo D. Kelly, 


vice-president, Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust 


| Co., St. Louis. 


Thomas H. Riley, Jr., Maine 
State Vice-president, and treas- 
urer, Brunswick Savings In- 


his non-member list by 37 per 


| cent with the addition of 12. | 


| Maine is in the territory of 
| Committeeman Edgar A. Craig, 
| treasurer, Dorchester (Mass.) 
| Savings Bank. 


| obtained, making a total of 22 
| received for the period from 
J. O. Peck, state vice-president 
for Nebraska, and vice-presi- 
dent, Continental National 
| Bank, Lincoln, and 12 from 


In both Nebraska and Ten- 
| nessee nine new members were | 


| 


dent C. E. Dean, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, Old National 
Bank, Union City. Tennessee 
is in the territory of Commit- 
teeman Noel Rush, president, 
Lincoln Bank and Trust Co., 
Louisville. Nebraska isin charge 
of Ray R. Ridge, vice-presi- 


| dent, Omaha National Bank. 


The campaign started in 
North Carolina in Decem- 


‘ber by State Vice-president 


C. T. Leinbach, vice-president, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 


Griffin. stitution, Brunswick, reduced 


| Tennessee’s State Vice-presi- \Winston-Salem, yielded eight. 


CONVENTIONS 


American Bankers Association 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference, The Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York City 

Real Estate Mortgage Clinic, New Washington 
Hotel, Seattle, Washington 

Real Estate Mortgage Clinic, St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco 

Bank Credits Clinic, The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City 

Real Estate and Mortgage Clinic, The Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York City 

Bank Credits Clinic, Chicago 

Spring Meeting of the Executive Council, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia 

American Institute of Banking, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Annual Convention, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 


State Associations 


Georgia, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta (In conjunction 
with Georgia Bankers Conference) 

Ohio Mid-Winter Meeting, Neil House, Columbus 
Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
Oklahoma, Tulsa 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 
Mississippi (place not decided) 

Missouri (place not decided) 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

Kansas (place not decided) 

Alabama, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery 


May 14-16 New Jersey, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City 

May 18-20 California, Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte 

May 20-21 Ohio, Hotel Statler, Cleveland 

May 20-22 Illinois, St. Louis, Missouri 

May 20-22 Pennsylvania, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey 

May 21-23 Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 

May 26-28 Texas, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 

June 3-5 South Dakota, Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls 

June 3-7 District of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Virginia 

June 5-6 Idaho, Sun Valley 

June 8-9 Oregon, Hotel Baker, Baker 

June 11-12 Washington, Davenport Hotel, Spokane 

June 11-13 West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs 

June 16-18 Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 

June 18-20 Montana, Yellowstone National Park 

June 25-27 Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

June 26-28 Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 

July 8-10 Minnesota, Hotel Duluth, Duluth 


Other Organizations 


Minnesota Bankers Conference, University of 
Minnesota 

Independent Bankers Association, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota 

Kansas Junior Bankers Association, Emporia 
Mid-Winter Meeting, Morris Plan Bankers Associ- 
ation, Louisville, Kentucky 

Oklahoma Bankers Association and University of 
Oklahoma Joint Meeting, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma 
City 
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ECONOMY for HIM...IS SECURITY for YOU 


More Than Ever The American Workman Needs Home 

Operating Equipment That Is Thrifty, Dependable, Long- 

Lasting. It Means Greater Security For Him, Makes Him 
A Sounder Mortgage Risk For You! 


When a wage earner buys a 
house, financial considera- 
tion goes beyond a choice of 
land and structure. For it’s 
the monthly costs to live 
which determines whether he 
can continue to afford the se- 


curity of a home of his own. 


He needs home operating 


equipment that will keep on 


giving good service at low 
cost. He needs an efficient and 


adequate heating plant and 


+» AND YOU HAVE A HOME 


wiring system, and money- 
saving kitchen appliances. 
These can contribute more 
in Operating economies than 
any slight increase they may 
cause in monthly payments 
under a long term mortgage. 
x * 

GREATER ECONOMY FOR HIM... 
MEANS GREATER SECURITY FOR YOU 
Write us for the complete story 
G-E 


Equipment can 


... bow 


lower living costs 
g 


for your customers. 


WIRING ¢ REFRIGERATOR * RANGE « FURNACE * WASHER © IRONER © CABINETS * DISPOSALL and DISHWASHER * WATER HEATER 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


HOME BUREAU, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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New York: 72 WallSt + Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St + San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W. P. Story Blig. 
eens) Buffalo - Boston - Philadelphia - Kansas City, Mo « St. Louis * New Orleans « Charlotte, N.C + Jacksonville, F!a, 


Minneapolis + Dallas + Houston + Denver + Fresno + Portland, Oregon « Seattle + Spokane + Honoluly 


FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


fon bean officers whe "lock under the hood” 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM is closely supervised and operated by 
the greatest legal and practical experience we have been 
able to find. It is the kind of field warehousing for the kind of 
loan officers who really “Look Under the Hood” to see how it 
operates and, too, that it does function properly—safely e Use 
LAWRENCE SYSTEM to collateralize loans with inventory 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM /ie// waschousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 
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GUARDSMAN 


“STEEL-SAVER” FILES 


Ts. SHARP STAB of war focuses the will and power 
of America on one word: VICTORY! We'll all make 
sacrifices, cheerfully, enthusiastically. But, through the 
ingenuity of Remington Rand researchers and designers, 
you need not sacrifice the steel files’ efficiency. 


The GUARDSMAN — “Steel-Saver” File — is constructed 
of wood— 3-ply and 5-ply. It looks like a steel file and 
for durability, ease of operation, attractiveness, in all 
essential features, it is the equal of best grade steel files, 
And it costs no more! 


The GUARDSMAN — “Steel-Saver” File—has been de- 
signed for addition to existing steel file batteries— four 
drawer heights, letter or legal size. Standard finish is 
olive green— baked on! Walnut or mahogany grainings 
are applied identically as on steel. The exteriors can’t 
chip or crack. Hardware and drawer-pulls are a new, 
beautiful metal-like, strong plastic. 


GUARDSMAN drawers operate on a new type of ball 
bearing extension slides. Less effort is required to open 
or close these drawers than on any other file! Locking 
devices, to prevent snooping, can be installed. 


Filing cabinets are essential to American VICTORY! You 
can’t operate without them! Here then is the ideal solu- 
tion to conserving steel and increasing the efficiency of 
our all-out war drive. 


Write today for a free, fully illustrated catalog, that de- 


scribes construction, design, operating advantages and MAN—“‘Steel-Saver” File—has caused the step-up, many 
clerical efficiencies of the new GUARDSMAN — “Steel- fold, of our original production plans, releasing multi- 
Saver” File. Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. millions of pounds of steel for defense industries! 


REMINGTON RAND 
Only Objective”’ 


* The overwhelming, overnight popularity of the GUARDS- 
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GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
May Building 
2600 North Shore Ave 


NEW YORK 
Chanin Building 
122 East 42nd Street 
CANADA: George S. May, Lttd., 320 Bay St., Toronto 
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